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Merger in the Old Red Barn! 


The name Life has been sold to Time Magazine. 


The 


humorous contents of the old Life are now included in the 


new Judge, giving readers a double bill for their money. 


THE RINGLINGS said it. We now 
know what Barnum and Bailey and all the Ringling Brothers 
went through when they put their acts together in one tent. 
We've just been through it, nearly laughing ourselves to 


death over the show we're going to give you this coming 


"Merger is hell." 


year. 

But, worst of all, we kept the customers waiting. We 
couldn't keep popping out from behind the curtain cajoling 
the audience to patience. "We want Judge," was a howl 
to heaven all over the nation. However, it's done. Gosh, 
we hoped you liked it. It must be pretty good. Old Pro 
Bono Publico, the demon indicter, hasn't taken his pen in 
hand to view it with alarm, and we saw a girl on the train 
giggling over her copy fit to kill. 
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JUDGE 
16 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for a year's subscription to Judge. 


l 
I 
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| $2.50 for a 2 years’ subscription. 
I 


2 or more subscriptions each $1.25 yearly. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


All laughs spring from humorous foibles, from pontifical 
people giving silly answers to serious questions, from ama- 
teur hour messiahs out to save the world at so much per 
week and expenses—in a word, from comedians playing 
Hamlet. 

So, for "a distracted world that does not know which way 
to turn nor what will happen to it next,"" we turn the shafts 
of the greatest aggregation of essayists, critics, and plain 
and fancy wits ever assembled under one canvas, upon all 
human weaknesses. This is the way to convert people to 
fun. If we can keep the world laughing it might save itself. 

You will want Judge every month. It's the new smart 
magazine of fun and frolics. $1.50 now insures you from 
forgetfulness as well as the annoyance of month-to-month 
purchase ... and you save money. Subscribe now. 
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Marlin nen 


TO FIT STANDARD HOLDERS 


Marlin has knocked the high cost out of clean shaving! Basic 
patents have now expired, and blades for standard holders 
must sell on a narrow margin, like other staples. Moreover, 
Marlin passes on to you the savings from selling in “wholesale” 
quantities. 





MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Stock up with Marlin blades today at the sensational price of 
80 for one dollar! Use five—comparing them critically with 
any blades you have ever used at any price. If not completely 
satisfied, mail the balance back to us and we'll instantly refund 
your dollar, plus postage. 


FIRST QUALITY, DOUBLE EDGE 


When you buy Marlin, you pay only for blades, nothing for 
patents. Made of the finest Swedish surgical steel, scientifically 
hardened and honed to a scalpel edge, these new Marlin blades 
are already being bought by thrifty shavers at the rate of 
more than 2,000,000 per month! 


ACT NOW 


Pin a dollar bill to the coupon below and mail to us for the big, 
“wholesale” package, at the present volume price. You’ll have 
clean shaving for a year or more, depending on how tough 
your whiskers are. You can’t lose under our liberal, money- 
back guarantee. ACT NOW, and we'll pay the postage! 


The 6263 Notre Dame Street, East, 


Prices slightly higher in Canada. 


-MARLIN | 
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Canada: Marlin Firearms Company, 


Montreal. 
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THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. a 

84 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. . 

I enclose £1.00, for which please send me a package of 80 Ma rl'n Surgical ® 

Steel Razo Blades, double edge style. I understand that, if I do not like 2 

Marlin blaues afte- using five, I may return the balance to you and you will ” 
refund the full pu:-hase price, plus postage 
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General Motors chairman 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., arrives 
to talk over the strike with 
other automobile makers. 





William S. Knudsen is G.M.’s 
executive vice-president, acts 
directly with auto strikers. 


Cross Currents 


peculiar fascination, es- 

pecially at the begin- 
ning of a new year when they 
read the stars and tell us what 
is in store for the world. 
Right now, they and other 
prophets are particularly ac- 
tive, for the year 1937 opens 
under such clouds of uncer- 
tainty in many parts of the 
world that anything may hap- 
pen. 

We confess to reading ev- 
erything we can find on the 
subject, from star gazers 
to informed observers. Of 
course, the truth is no one 
knows. 

Business revival seems to 
have revived the faith of peo- 
ple in democracies and the 
people of the United States, 
Great Britain, France and the 
Scandinavian countries—bul- 
warks of democracy—seem 
better off than the peoples of 
any other land on earth. 

Of the two conflicting to- 
talitarian dictatorships, the 
Soviets with their newly 
granted constitutional govern- 
ment and general employ- 
ment, seem better off than the 
peoples of the fascist states. 
Internal economic pressure in 
Germany and financial strin- 
gency following the Ethiopian 
adventure in Italy, together 
with heavy military expendi- 
tures, make a poor lot for the 
common people. 

We still hear an occasional 
bourbon calling for a dictator 
and discipline for this coun- 
try, but the rise of employ- 
ment and bettering of condi- 
tions have reduced’ these 
voices to an insignificant mi- 
nority. Louder is the voice of 
workers heretofore unorgan- 
ized who are seizing the op- 
portunity to improve their 
conditions through new and 
powerful unions. 

Left to their own choice, 
people are moving slowly and 
cautiously toward a political 
economy which might’ be 
called social-democrat, if it is 
not confused with the misno- 
mer of the German nationalist 
movement. 

One recent writer describes 
nazism as a return to feudal- 
ism, with capital replacing 
land, and industrialists 
suming the relation of the old 
overlords or petty’ kings. 
When feudal lords failed to 
provide their retainers with 
food, rioting masses drove 
them out. Will history repeat 
itself, or will dictators resort 
to war to provide the usual 


A STROLOGERS have a 


as- 


diversion from homely prob- 
lems? 

Despite all the ominous 
signs, observers see definite 
forces that may keep Europe 
from war this year. 

All are arming, even peace- 
loving Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium and the Scandina- 
vian countries. However, the 
German war machine is with- 
out adequate supplies. France 
is suffering from internal dis- 
sension, England lags behind 
in rearmament, and _ Italy 
alone of the major powers is 
ready for conflict, with the 
possible exception of Russia. 

What will be the line-up 
in case of war? The obvi- 


ous answer is fascist Italy 
and Germany with Austria 
and Hungary against the 


Soviets, with democratic Brit- 
ain and France caught be- 
tween, and their decision in- 
fluencing the lesser states. 
But the alignments are not as 
clear as all that and the war, 
if it comes, may produce some 
strange alliances. 

Under-cover movements in 
and out of totalitarian states 
play an important part in the 
decision between peace and 
war. For the lesson of the 
last conflict is that govern- 
ments are swept away when 
they bring war upon their 
nations. The destruction of 
the great Germanic empires 
of Germany and of Austria- 
Hungary may be _ followed 
by the return of democracy, 
or even of communism, and 
that thought is perhaps the 
greatest deterrent to war in 
Europe today. 

With hope that the world 
will find a way to avoid war 
for another year, the hope for 
democratic institutions _ in- 
creases. We are still neigh- 
bors, and a business revival 
here and in some other demo- 
cratic countries will eventu- 
ally affect all the civilized 
world, just as the derression 
was world wide. Despite cen- 
sorship, propaganda and ap- 
peals to nationalism, tne 
story of world improvement 
must penetrate inside the bor- 
ders of absolute states, and 
repressed peoples there may 
be expected to reach for some 
of the improvement. 

Dictators may find the best 
wisdom in helping their own 
people to jobs and earnings 


rather than feeding them to 


the monster of war. Or are 
We just naively expressing 
our own wishful thinking? 


(Entire contents copyrighted by Pictorial Publications 





Youthful Homer Martin, 
president of the U.A.W.A., 
has a major role in the han- 
dling of labor’s newest crisis. 





Representing Secretary Perk- 
ins, James Dewey carries on 
a campaign for discussions. 
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ACTORS ON THE “Europa,” A Tragi-Comedy 


TIME: 1937. Place: The Continent. 


W O R L D S I A G E: As the curtain rises there is sound of distant cannon, the 


explosion of bombs, the whine of airplane motors. 


Eden—England; Hitler—Germany; Mussolini—Italy; Azana—Spain; Cries of ‘“‘Those colonies are mine,” ‘““This Committee 
aia em a Blum—France; is simply a smoke screen,” “I protest! I protest!’’ are 
a aaah hurled from the darkened stage. As the lights come 


on the leading actors of the drama are seen in their 
places. The audience is involved in the action and the 
director should utilize every possible opportunity to 
make them aware of it. Nothing is certain about the 
climax of the play. It is possible that at any moment 
the actors may change roles, the plot be discontinued, 
the audience invade the footlights, and a new play 
begun. However, at this moment, all the characters 
are frozen into characteristic gestures. A move by 
any one of them starts the melodrama on its way. 
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EDEN: “REALLY?” 


LITVINOV: “CUT 
THE THEATRICS!” 





AZANA: “YES, MINIATURE 
~ WORLD WAR!” 
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RIDZ-SMIGLEY: “HOW 
BLOWS THE WIND?" 








BLUM: “ON THE ONE HAND, BENES: “I'M SURROUNDED!” 


YET ON THE OTHER...” 
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Photos by Wide World 


The new-fangled type of strike is put to use as Detroit automobile workers swing into strike action by 
sitting down on the job and quietly occupying their factory, which their families must visit if they want 
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The strategy of the sit-down requires that it happen quickly, 
but this makes food a serious problem to strikers. 


4 


to see anything of the striking men. 


Strikers Sit Down, 


OTHING new under the sun? 
Labor leaders don’t think 
so these days. For the latest 
wrinkle in the trade union game, 
sit-down strikes, originated only 
a couple of years ago in its new- 
est form. Today it is a fairly 
safe bet that any strike of work- 
ers in a factory or other building 
will take the form of a sit-down. 
What stream-lining is to the 
automobile industry or techni- 
color is to the movies, sit-down 
strikes are to the labor field. 
They are a new weapon. The 
old form of strike, where work- 
ers merely picketed the entrance 
of their plant and did what they 
could from the outside to keep it 
closed down, soon may become 
entirely outmoded. 

Labor’s new weapon undoubt- 
edly originated somewhere, but 
its exact origin is uncertain. A 
couple of decades ago, when the 
I. W. W. and its “Wobblies” were 
a dominant force, they had a 
technique similar to the sit-down. 


- Stay In, Lie Down 


By tacit mutual agreement, work- 
ers would stay on the job but 
work more and more slowly, until 
their output was as little as pos- 
sible. With hundreds of workers 
doing it, this would be a serious 
blow to production. But it was 
more sabotage than strike. 

The modern method probably 
started in 1933, Louis Adamic, 
the novelist, suggests in a recent 
survey. Just before the begin- 
ning of a baseball game between 
workers in two Akron, Ohio, rub- 
ber plants, the players refused to 
start the game and sat down on 
the diamond until a non-union 
man was ousted as umpire. Then, 
when a dispute with a foreman 
arose a few days later, a group of 
workers stopped production and 
threw the whole plant out of 
gear. This began the idea. 

The next year European miners 
took it up, occupying the mines 
and refusing to leave until their 
conditions were met. When 
Leon Blum became Premier of 
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These Michigan auto workers seem to find the sit-down a 
pleasant way of striking, but it’s a serious matter, for em- 
ployers are bound to find means of dealing with it. 


In a baseball game, workers first 
found the new weapon of ‘‘passive 
resistance’ which has since spread 
to Europe and to every industry. 


France, he was greeted with the 
wave of sit-down strikes which 
has become famous. Now the 
idea has returned to America, 
and P.W.A. and automobile work- 
ers are among those wielding the 
new weapon. 

But it’s not all as simple as it 
seems. There is a sit-down, and 
there is a stay-in. The first is 
when the workers simply seat 
themselves near their machines, 
occupying the employer’s prem- 
ises, and refuse to work until 
their demands are met. But if 
they stay on the premises in this 
manner after the regular work- 
day is over, the sit-down becomes 
a stay-in. 

There are further develop- 
ments. “Lie-down” strikes have 
been carried through. Shipyard 
and hosiery workers have learned 
that by stretching out in large 
numbers on streets around a 
plant, all traffic going in and 
coming out can be stopped dead. 
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Or, if there are not enough 
strikers to cover all near-by 
streets, there are still enough to 
cover entrances to the plant. It 
is a new way to keep strike- 
breakers from breaking the 
strike. 

The spread of the sit-down 
technique among American work- 
ers, ranging from navy shipyard 
builders to automobile factory 
workers, indicates that the idea 
has seized a popular hold on the 
working-class imagination. The 
novelty of the tactic caught the 
employers unprepared. It is one 
thing to hammer pickets outside 
a plant where nothing but public 
property can be damaged, but 
another to try the same thing 
inside a shop where private and 
expensive machinery can be 
wrecked along with the strike. 
Whether the employers have re- 
covered sufficiently to dig out 
new methods of dealing with the 
sit-down, stay-in, or lie-down re- 
mains to be seen. 





Another of the new labor tactics is the lie-down strike, which 
blocks traffic around the factory and is effective because 
strike-breakers can’t easily walk on human bodies. 





The sit-down extends beyond the plant itself, for soup 
kitchens are needed, families require relief, and, usually, 
picket lines must be maintained on the outside. 





The sit-down had its first big wave of popularity in France, 
and here is a sample of the French version. 





U. S. Remembers Forgotten Farmers 


Me: 





Pre-school children of migrant cotton pickers are kept under the supervision of teachers in a nursery 
school at the Kern Camp while their mothers are out working in the fields. While the equipment is 
not elaborate, the school is a great boon to working mothers. 
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Company housing for Mexican cotton pick 


ope Pe pes 


ers, showing San Joaquin Valley beyond. South of Corcoran, California. 
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The houses 


have walls and roofs, but no sanitary facilities, no electricity, no medical service. 


Help for Those Who | 


Underpaid, overworked, deprived of 
justice and opportunity, the migra- 
tory fruit-pickers of the California 
Valleys at last find a friend in the 


HILE a few thousand 

American citizens provide 
inspiration for vaudeville and 
comic strip jokesters by trav- 
eling around the country in 
more or less luxurious automo- 
bile trailers, another and much 
larger group moves tragically 


General view of Kern Migrant Camp, California. 
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through the fragrant fruit 
groves of the rich California 
valleys—one of the most fer- 
tile agricultural regions in the 
world. Among the scores of 
blatant economic paradoxes 
which the American scene af- 
fords, none is more bitter than 








Follow the Crops 


Resettlement Administration. 


Per- 


manent government camps, housing 
two hundred families each, will elim- 
inate crowded, unhealthy “jungles”. 


this poverty in the midst of 
plenty on the Pacific coast. The 
migrant pickers have had their 
historians and biographers, and 
their champions as_ well—as 
witness Upton Sinclair and his 
End Poverty In California 
movement-——but somehow it has 


not been possible so far for 
anyone to devise a solution to 
the problem. While Califor- 
nians resent the fact that a 
large number of its inhabitants 
do not properly enjoy the at- 
tractions of the Wonder State 
few people have much knowledge 





Built by the Resettlement Administration, the colony will house 200 
families, and will provide all the essential services of a permanent community. 








Ambition: “To get settled down somewhere in Kern County where they can pick cotton 
and send children to school.” Not “reds” or “trouble-makers” these, but “sober, hard- 
working, self-respecting, and deeply religious” citizens. 
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Home of Tennessee family of seven now migrating workers, arrived in California July, 1935, 
following relative who had come in 1933. Father was a coal miner in Tennessee. Life in 
the Golden State doesn’t appear to be as inviting as it does in the publicity pictures. 


of the situation, or much sym- 
pathy with the workers. The 
subject generally is taboo, like 
the San Francisco earthquake. 

Several hundred _ thousand 
strong, the migratory workers 
of the Pacific coast states fol- 
low the crops not in trailers, or 
even day coaches, but in trucks, 
ramshackle old cars, on foot, and 
on the freight rods. Since the 
widely diversified crops of the 
West ripen at different times, the 
pickers move from section to sec- 
tion, harvesting in turn olives, 
lettuce, oranges, cherries, and 
peaches. Each of these crops 
must be gathered quickly, when 
the time comes, and under fa- 
vorable conditions. Lettuce, for 
example, spoils in a few hours if 
a warm rain occurs at picking 
time, while a snap of freezing 
weather will instantly blight an 
orange grove. Furthermore, 
fruit ranchers require great care 
in the packing of their produce. 
If so much as one bruised orange 
finds its way into a crate the 
overseer rejects it, and _ the 
picker gets nothing. 

Even for flawless boxes the 
picker gets little enough. In 
spite of the fact that growers de- 
mand speed, skill, and dependa- 
bility from the pickers, they are 
unwilling to pay adequately for 
these qualities. It is generally 
recognized that the California 
fruit regions are the scene of 
labor exploitation which can only 
be compared to that of the 
southern tenant farmers. Un- 
organized, rootless, largely illit- 
erate, without friends or prop- 
erty, the migratory workers are 
held in virtual slavery by power- 
ful associations of fruit growers, 
which control the law enforce- 
ment agencies, and a large sec- 
tion of public opinion. When 
strikes occur they are put down 
ruthlessly, with a fine Hitlerian 
disregard for civil liberties and 
human rights. It has been said 
with reason that a state of in- 
cipient fascism exists at all times 
in the fruit valleys, and that the 
merest of “emergencies’—i. e., 
labor trouble—is enough to bring 
it to full flower. 

Following the immemorial 
precedents of fascism, the fruit 
pickers who dare to strike, or 
even request a pay increase, are 
at once branded “reds,” and 
“trouble-makers,” and the im- 
pression is given to the public 
that they are bent on revolu- 
tion. Frequently the propaganda 
reaches such absurd proportions 
that it defeats itself. In a re- 
cent strike, for example, over- 
zealous vigilantes noticed that 
roads around the trouble area 
were dotted with small red flags. 
The conclusion was inescapable 
that at a pre-arranged signal the 
strikers meant to seize the flags 
and carry them in a communist 
demonstration, so the conscien- 
tious storm troopers carefully 
removed them from the roads 
and tore them to bits. The Cali- 
fornia Highway Department was 
the victim in this maneuver, for 
state traffic inspectors had spent 
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several days placing the flags at 
precise intervals to serve as 
markers in a survey they were 
making. 

Even worse than the social and 
economic status of the migra- 
tory workers are their living 
conditions. Although they re- 
turn to the same communities 
year after year, no provision is 
made by growers or local author- 
ities for suitable quarters, and 
the pickers’ custom has been to 
“jungle up” anywhere they can 
park their cars and pitch their 
tents. For weeks at a time they 
sleep on the ground or on car 
seats, eating out of tin cans, and 
getting along as best they can 
without sanitary or washing fa- 
cilities. Disease spreads rapidly 
in the jungles, and frequently 
engulfs adjacent communities. 
While Californians deplore the 
existence of these pest-spots, no 
attempt has been made up to the 
present to correct the situation. 

If it had not been for the 
much-maligned Resettlement Ad- 





Grandmother of 22 grandchildren. 


From a farm in Okla- 


homa to a migrant camp in California. Kern Migrant Camp. 


ministration, in fact, the chances 
are that the jungles would re- 
main just as characteristic of 
the California scene as bathing 


beauties. Now this New Deal 
agency has erected two 200-fam- 
ily camps on the route of migra- 
tion, and is constructing eight 


others. Each will have water 
supply, laundry facilities, a com- 
munity kitchen, playgrounds, a 
garbage dump, a medical center, 
and electricity. The Resettle- 
ment Administration will make 
no effort to have these camps 
pay for themselves; they are 
considered purely as an invest- 
ment in human welfare. 

While there are a large num- 
ber of Mexicans among the mi- 
grant pickers, the majority are 
former farm owners who have 
been evicted by drought, dust, or 
bankers; tenant farmers who 
have jumped from the frying 
pan to the fire; and a few city 
workers. In spite of the hard- 
ships of their way of life, and 
the injustices which they must 
endure, Resettlement Adminis- 
tration officials say that they are 
“. , . sober, hard-working, self- 
respecting, and deeply religious. 
In the midst of deplorable cir- 
cumstances they are showing 
more patience and fair play than 
we should be apt to do.” 





Oklahoma mother of five children, now picking cotton in California near Fresno. She finds things little better 
than they were in the share-cropper region of her own state. 
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A Dream Ship Puts to Sea 


The author’s first voyage on the Annapooranyamal 
assures him that when she is converted into a yacht 


HE return to Ceylon from 

India was one of those trips 
that never end. My dream ship 
lay tugging at her anchor up 
there in the Strait north of Cey- 
lon, waiting. But the train finally 
crawled to a stop and we got off 
weary and dirty at Jaffna early 
one Sunday morning. 

Jaffna is the nearest rail sta- 
tion to Kaits, and headquarters 
of the owners of the brig. A 
subtle change had taken place in 
both Jaffna and Kaits since my 
previous visit. Formerly I had 
been treated with suspicion and 
coldness. But during my ab- 
sence the natives had been read- 
ing about the voyages of the 
Svaap in the books I had given 
them. The few who could read 
English passed on the story to 
those who couldn’t. The feeling 
for the sea that was inherent in 
these people had been aroused. 
They felt that I was a kindred 
soul and the bars were let down. 
Excitement seethed in the towns 
of Jaffna and Kaits and Valve- 
diturai, where the crew of the 
brig lived. Was it true that the 
schooner (they call the square 
riggers schooners here) was go- 
ing to become a yacht? Was it 
true that she was going to sail 
all the way to America? Was I 
really going to take a local crew 
on the voyage?... 

The excitement that prevailed 
allowed me to step up the tempo 
of the East. I hurried through 
the red tape of the purchase in 
twenty-four hours, unbelievabie 
if you know the ways of the 
East. The bullock carts with their 
merry tinkling bells creaked 
rhythmically on their ponderous 
way as usual, but everything I 
touched was speeded up. The 
competent Hindu merchant Du- 
raisamy, who had become my 
agent and interpreter in Jaffna, 
and who had arranged the pur- 
chase of the brig, got everything 
moving quickly. While the reg- 
ular crew of the vessel were be- 
ing rounded up in Valvediturai, 
another gang was in Kaits pour- 
ing tons of sand into her for bal- 
last. Another group got her 
rigged and bent on her sails. 

Meanwhile the final papers 
were drawn up and signed, and 
actual cash in the form of bales 
of small notes of one, two, five 
and ten rupee value changed 
hands. Checks are not used up 
there, and all transactions, no 
matter how large, are carried 
out in cash. The former owner 
of the ship went away in a car 


with thousands of loose notes 
wrapped up carelessly in old 


she will be the most beautiful ship afloat 


By William Albert Robinson 


newspapers, and tossed carelessly 
in the bottom of the car. Each 
business keeps all its money in 
its own safe in the office. 

Finally, accompanied by an 
ever-increasing retinue of fol- 
lowers who babbled in an in- 
comprehensible babble of Singha- 
lese, Tamil, and Hindustani, we 
bought the stores for the voyage 
in the pungent-smelling bazaars 
of Jaffna. 

Late afternoon Monday, No- 
vember 16th, everything was fin- 
ished. Dripping from the heat 
of the day we waved goodbye to 
Jaffna and the cavalcade set out 
for Kaits, crowded into groan- 
ing ancient cars with the sup- 
plies. 

As the sun was setting over 


Palk Strait, I went aboard my 
ship for the first time since she 
had become mine, accompanied 
by practically the entire popula- 
tion of little Kaits. A crew of 
about fifty volunteers heaved on 
the halyards and swarmed into 
the rigging to release the sails. 
The yards creaked aloft and can- 
vas shook out its creases. Link 
by link the heavy anchor chain 


‘ame aboard while the men 
chanted in chorus as_ they 
strained against the old-fash- 


ioned capstan bars. 

Slowly she swung out into the 
channel, gathering way, heeling 
slightly from the pressure of 
the light evening breeze. The 
small flotilla that surrounded us 
dropped astern and faded into 





(All photos by the author) 


Square sails of the dream ship. 


the gathering darkness. A last 
farewell shout came faintly: 
“Salaam, Sahib, Salaam.” 

New Bedford in the old days 
must have witnessed many 
scenes almost exactly like it, 
without the Oriental touch. The 
tenseness of excitement. The 
eager crowd of well wishers. 
The last-minute supplies being 
hoisted aboard. The weeping 
wives and relatives. ... sut 
there was something much more 
dramatic about this. The crew, 
those of them that I would finally 
keep with me for the real voy- 
age, were leaving the world they 
knew for something as remote 
as the moon. To America! That 
fabulous land of legend where 
everyone had millions of rupees 
and the buildings floated in the 
clouds. To America—on_ the 
other side of the earth! 

For years the little fleet of 
square riggers here had sailed 
back and forth among the is- 
lands and up the Indian coast, 
a small, cramped existence unfit- 
ting for ships whose direct an- 
cestors had sailed the seaways 
of the whole world unafraid. For 
these are almost exact replicas 
of the fine ships of old whose 
lines had been copied when sail 
was in its prime and perpetuated 
by the local shipwrights while 
forgotten almost everywhere 
else. Now one of them was to 
sail beyond the horizon again 
following the sea lanes of the 
olden days. 

It was only three hundred 
miles to Colombo by the Pamban 
Channel route between India and 
Ceylon. But I was very much 
worried about getting the ship 
safely through. On both sides 
of Adams Bridge were tricky 
shoal channels. At Pamban we 
had to pass through a narrow 
artificial cut, and sail through 
the lift bridge that carries the 
railroad to the ferry landing. 
The currents here were notori- 
ously bad and there was no tug 
or assistance of any sort to help 
us through. Sailing a square 
rigger without power through a 
narrow lift bridge among swift 
currents is no laughing matter. 
Although the natives make this 
passage regularly and seem to 
keep out of trouble, I was almost 
a nervous wreck until we finally 
left Pamban behind and had the 
open sea before us. 

Arriving at the bridge the 
morning after leaving Kaits we 
took on a local pilot. A lucky 
quartering wind made it possi- 
ble to go right through. It is 

(Continued on page 28) 
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——————- 
The captain of the native crew of the Annapooranyamal The first mate takes over the wheel on the dream ship’s 
| stands majestically on her teakwood deck. quarter-deck and begins the voyage. 





Members of the crew wear their Sunday clothes when the first port is reached. Shoes are not included in their wardrobe. 
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"On with the Dance! Let joy be 
unconfined! 

No sleep till morn, when youth and 
pleasure meet, 

To chase the glowing hours with flying 
feet.” —Byron 


Exotic and barbarous splendor marks the pulsating dances of 
the troupe of the “Indian Dancing God.”’ 


ee Old India and 


New America 
Dance in Contrast 
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Coming recitals will portray 
vivid contrast between Orien- 
tal dance and modern Amer- 
ican group efforts. 


N ancient days, when most 
A phases of life were from ne- 
ssity utilitarian, the dance 
nated as a crude symbolism. 
ts modern development, it 
ies to supply not merely 
> and entertainment, but 
sion of ideas and emotions. 
vertheless, the combination 
ng with dancing has un- 
profound changes with 


ears This evolution is 

ustrated by the contrast 

between the two most 

Important recitals sched- 

uled for American audi- 

ences in the immediate 

A tf the ancient sym- 

ati sm of an ancient land 

“He possesses the most beautiful body of any male dancer I have ever seen.” is what s expressed in the work 
Paviowa said of Uday Shan-Kar, when he was the partner of the great dancer f Uday Shan-Kar. who 
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Expressive in every muscle of their tense bodies, this group from the Doris Humphrey-Charles Weidman ensemble por- 
trays symbolism in the dance as it is today, brought up-to-date with modern themes and social content. 


has been called the “Dancing 
God of India.” With a troupe 
of fifteen dancers, and musicians 
who play more than a hundred 
different kinds of instruments, 
he will depict the exoticism of 
the East for New Yorkers at the 
Majestic Theatre during this 
month. Possibly, very few in his 
audience will understand the full 
significance of his symbolism, 
for it is in the tradition of India. 
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On a distinctly different level 
is the completely modernized 
work of Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman. 

Neither subtle nor obscure is 
their symbolism. Their themes 
deal with actual, real subjects 
close to the average layman, ones 
he has heard about or experi- 
enced. These dancers are willing 
to be dramatic and theatrical to 
get the idea across, and the idea 


is almost always one familiar to 
the average man. Perhaps it is 
this which accounts for the great 
popularity of their group. 
Working out their own chore- 
ographies to express the ideas 
which have revolutionized the 
modern dance, Miss Humphrey 
and Mr. Weidman have found in 
their mode of expressions satis- 
faction which they failed to find 
in either the theatre or the dance 


alone. Forty-five dancers are 
needed for their scheduled Hip- 
podrome appearance, which 
promises to be a near pageant in 
size and effect. The only dance 
group in the country to work 
with both men and women in 
producing contemporary dance- 
drama, they have brought the 
art up-to-date and present the 
most vivid contrast to the older 
tradition. 
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Coats Are a 
Revelation 





Beach coats serve a double purpose for 
lovely Jean Rogers, Universal starlet. 
In the winter sunshine of California, 
when cold breezes are apt to interrupt 
her sunbath, she dons one of these 
coats and it lets in the sun, keeps out 
the wind, and enhances her figure. 











.y 
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Lastex suit, flowered coat .. . Or figured suit, plain coat. 
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Jean Rogers steps gracefully down the beach, with her hat tied under her chin and 
her dark-colored coat bound in white cotton cording. Her sandals match her suit. 
(You just know she wears one.) 
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The sun-hat is simplicity itself—a brim going round 
and a ribbon going over and under. 


HE California sun in winter 

is just as much in evidence 
as in summer, but it is less 
warm. To keep in perfect con- 
dition, players fit themselves for 
the long studio grind by sleep, 
exercise, and relaxation.in the 
life-giving sunshine. The almost 
universal costume for a winter 
sunbath is a short suit, a long 
coat, and a brimmed hat. This 
year the most popular’ beach 
coats are similar to those dis- 
played warmly on these pages by 
Jean Rogers. The first one 
shown is done in flowered cre- 
tonne, English-tailored, lined in 
toweling, with the collar and la- 
pels as well as the cuffs and but- 
tons to match the lining. With 
this she wears a broad-brimmed 
hat imported from Honolulu, 
with a floral pattern put between 
two layers of loose-meshed straw. 
The second costume is a coat in 
dark-colored light-weight wool, 
with white cotton cording run- 
ning around all the edges, which 
she wears with a striped bathing 
suit to give contrast. Her hat 
is linen, cut on a simple pattern 
with a large brim and a ribbon 
over the top, which is then at- 
tached to the brim on both sides 
and ties under her pretty chin. 
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Be first to see 200 or more thril- 
ling, last minute newspictures 
and read exciting stories of them 


For over 20 years Mid-Week Pictorial has published the 
pick of the world’s most amazing photographs. Now, new 
speed cameras, sharp telescopic lenses and highly sensi- 
tized film get pictures impossible a few years ago. Every- 
thing that is NEWS in the world is quickly reported 
BY PICTURE directly to Mid-Week Pictorial. The 
most exciting and sensational of these pictures, first seen 
by Mid-Week Pictorial are rushed to you each week. 

















Try 12 issues of MID-WE 


like it, or get your money back with 


You have an opportunity to get your money back without losing your 
entry in the contest if, after reading the first two issues received, you 
don’t think you are getting your money’s worth. There are no strings 
to this contest. We are offering $10,000. in cash prizes to get people 
talking about Mid-Week Pictorial and to keep them reading it. Once 
you see the 200 or more dramatic, sensational news pictures and the 
stories about them it contains you'll read it steadily. You'll thank us 
for introducing you to this great weekly thrill. You’l] enjoy entering 
the picture title contest and the chance to win $5,000., or 252 other cash 
prizes. You'll act at once because when you've sent us your dollar fos 
12 issues and you want your money back, after reading two, you 


rT 








Enjoy America’s new sensational newspicture magazine and me 








CONTEST CLOSES JANUARY 30th} 


PRIZE WINNERS ANNOUNCED FEB. 24th ISSUE IN CASE OF TIES DUPLICATE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED 
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CONTEST CLOSES JANUARY 30th 


write titles for this picture! 


*10,000.°° 
CASH PRIZES 


RULES You subscribe to 3 months (12 issues) of 
Mid-Week Pictorial, with the understand- 
ing you can have your money back after reading two 
issues if you so desire. Write your title for the picture 


J U D CG EE a on the coupon. Fill in name and address plainly. Mail 
the coupon with dollar bill, check or money order. 
There is nothing else to do. The 253 cash prizes are to 


Mary Pickford—Lowell Thomas—Heywood Broun be awarded to the persons who, in the opinion of the 
judges, write the most appropriate, interesting and 
THEIR DECISION {S FINAL 














descriptive title or caption for the contest picture. 
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WEEK PICTORIAL for ST 00 an whee ee 


without losing chance of winning prizes “contest coupon | ODAY 











CONTEST COUPON 


Could ¥ Contest Manager as 


your have it, without losing your chance of winning in the contest. «“MID-WEEK PICTORIAL” 
you anything be fairer? ; i 148 East 47th Street, New York City 
rings It is easy to title such a picture. You,do not need literary talent. Famous I herewith enclose $1 (cash, check or money-order) for the 
-ople slogans have been thought of by people of limited education. This man three months (12 issues) trial subscription to “MID-WEEK 
Once is being led out to be shot. Spaniard fighting Spaniard. For what? j PICTORIAL” The Newspicture Weekly. You are to send me my 
| the War is horrible. Brother against brother is frightful. Say something Contest Receipt within 5 days. 

k us in no more than 20 words that will give readers the idea of the agony, j MY SUGGESTED TITLE Is: 
ering the brutality, and the terror of such a war and its uselessness. Use the 

cash entry blank in the lower right corner of this page. Sensational pictures = gy +--+ esses cece ee eee eee ee ence eee eeeeneeeeeteaeeeeuseeees 
- fox like this and thousands of others reach us daily from all over the world. j 

cal, The most exciting of them reach you each week in Mid-Week Pictorial. i ee Me mgs i, Dare ae rs eee wee ge 
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| maybe win one of 253 cash prizes; iti—~tS so 
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4 GR STATE... 


(If you prefer you can mail this coupon and your $1' now, and send 
your Picture Title any time before the close of the Contest.) 
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THIS COUPON MAY BE WORTH $5,000 TO YOU! 
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This six-months-old leopard 
cub has been treed by Siemel’s 
dogs, and the end is near. 


RESIDENT of Brazil’s deep- 

est jungle since 1909, Alex- 
ander Sasha Siemel, Latvian big 
game hunter, lives alone and 
likes it. His camp is situated 
in the jungles of Matto Grosso, 
which abound in large and small 
game, including leopards, oce- 
lot, tapir, and the numerous va- 
rieties of South American 
snakes. 

Siemel is no ordinary hunter. 
Although he is a good shot with 
the rifle and is familiar with 
the most modern weapons, he re- 
mains partial to the spear and 
bow, with which he hunts the 
largest and most dangerous 
game the jungle can offer. No 
less than thirty Brazilian leop- 
ards have fallen before the 
barbed spears and arrows of this 
modern hunter who likes primi- 
tive methods. 

More dangerous than most of 
the wild animals which are the 
prey of big-game hunters, the 
leopard is fast on its feet, crafty, 
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High Adventure 
in Wilds of Brazil 
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Alexander Sasha Siemel lives 
alone in the Brazilian jungle, con- 
ducts hunting trips and kills leop- 
ards with spears. Instead of the 
modern weapons he knows equally 
well, he prefers bows and arrows. 
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All photos from Wide World 
Alexander Sash Siemel and his leopard-killin g spear that has thirty “niches’’ to its credit. 
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and agile as a trapeze performer. 
If trapped on the ground, a 
leopard will spring to a tree top 
and lie hidden in the branches. 
Taking advantage of this, some 
hunters deliberately tree their 
leopards and then shoot at the 
branches until they drop down. 
The commonest method of 
trapping a leopard is to suspend 
a heavy steel net like a canopy 
between four trees, with a goat 
or some other attractive bait 
hanging beneath the net. When 
the leopard takes the bait a catch 
is released and the net drops. 
Ordinary hunters vary this 
procedure a little by building a 
wooden platform in a tree, hang- 
ing suitable bait in a clearing 
down below, and waiting, by 
moonlight, for a leopard to ap- 
pear. On dark nights the leop- 
ard is practically invisible, but 
in the moonlight it casts a 
shadow. Wary hunters aim at 


Mr. and Mrs. Jennings and Leo Macfadden, Siemel’s 
Brazilian assistant, resting at the jungle camp. 
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A native exhibits two young ostriches captured by members 
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of hunting party. 
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John F. Jennings, of Chicago, with Mrs. Jennings and Siemel, 





standing before some of their trophies. 


the shadow, or, rather, just 
ahead of it, instead of attempt- 
ing to cover the animal directly. 

It’s quit: obvious that Herr 
Siemel gets more excitement, as 
well as more risks from his style 
of hunting than do the so-called 
“sportsmen” who go out with an 
arsenal of miniature cannons 
and a small army of native beat- 
ers and burden-bearers. The 
great majority of African big- 
game hunters have never shot 
anything more inspiring than 
elk or deer, before arriving on 
the veldt. In fact, in most sec- 
tions of the African hunting 
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country one finds expert profes- 
sional hunters who accompany 
the sportsmen on their forays. 
The first time an ex-duck hunter 
meets a lion or rhino face to 
face he is apt to be pretty ner- 
vous, so the hired hunter does 
most of the actual _ killing. 
Sportsman and hunter set out 
in an automobile for a bit of 
lion-shooting, and when the 
sportsman lets go with one of 
his pieces of light artillery the 
professional fires simultaneous- 
ly. However, he is paid for keep- 
ing quiet about it, and credit 
goes to the sportsman. 


wi. 





A cervo, largest of the Brazilian deer, photographed by 
Siemel from a distance of twenty feet. 
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The Theatre of the Moment 


By George Jean Nathan 


HE local stage in the last few 
i et has given us plays 
either wholly or in part about 
Robert Browning, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, Edgar Allan Poe, Napoleon, 
Thomas Chatterton, Henri Gau- 
dier, Sophie Brzeska, Richard 
Wagner, Emily Dickinson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Dolly Madison, the 
Duke of Reichstadt, Dean Swift, 
George Washington, Noah, Sacco 
and Vanzetti, Parnell, the Cenci 
family, Queen Victoria, Joan of 
Arc, Chester Gillette, Thomas a 
Kempis, Disraeli, Florence Night- 
ingale, John Wilkes Booth, Chris- 
topher Columbus, Carry Nation, 
Jane Austen, Du Barry, Clare 
Sheridan, Lucy Borden, Mary 
Stuart; Queen Elizabeth, John 
Brown, Richard of Bordeaux, 
the Scottsboro boys, the Bronté 
sisters, Cortez, Isadora Duncan, 
Jed Harris, Richelieu, Joseph 
and his brethren, Guy Button, 
Metternich, Lafayette, Major 
Andre, Johann Strauss, Jr., the 
Emperor Franz Joseph, the 
Duchess Marie-Louise, Helen 
Hunt, Lord Darnley, John Knox, 
Major Walter Reed, M.C., U.S.A., 
Major William Crawford Gor- 
gas, Anne of Bohemia, Robert 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoover, Robert E. Lee, the 
Archbishop of Rheims, the Dau- 
phin, Gladstone, William Henry 
O’Shea, God and Frankie and 
Johnny. The current stage now 
gives us one about Keats, and 
plays on Byron, Benedict Arnold, 
Charlotte Corday, Rudolf and 
Vetsera, and Marie Bashkirtseff 
are in the offing. So it seems 
everybody has been taken care 
of except Raymond Moley and 
Jack and Charlie. 

The Keats play, divulged at 
the Lyceum, is called “Aged 26” 
and is by Anne Crawford Flex- 
ner. In addition to Keats, it 
treats us to a view of Byron 
(he’s in again), Shelley, Severn, 
John Taylor, Charles Armitage 
Brown, the critics Gifford and 
Lockhart, and Fanny Brawne. It 
also treats us simultaneously to 
a very obedient, respectful and 
tedious theatrical evening. Keats, 
aside from his admirable verse, 
was a dull young man from any 
dramatic point of view, and the 
attempt to constitute him the 
central figure in a play is ac- 
cordingly fraught with difficul- 
ties even before the author 
starts sharpening his or her lead 
pencil. But lady playwrights 
have an arbitrary way of re- 
garding all poets, even the most 
humdrum, as ineffably romantic 
creatures, and Miss Flexner, ap- 
parently, is no exception to her 
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sex. A poet, to a woman writer, 
is what Mr. Robert Taylor is to 
an illiterate shopgirl. And so 
we are again vouchsafed the 
spectacle of a commonplace hu- 
man being who happened to be 
blessed with genius set upon the 
stage and performing the dull 
routine of a commonplace human 
being, and we are again asked 
to accept him theatrically and 
dramatically as a figure of mov- 
ing greatness on the _ simple 
dramaturgical score of periodic 
quotations from his_ exalted 
poems. It’s no go. When the 
character isn’t quoting his poetry 
or having it quoted at him by 
some other character, he is large- 
ly the stock figure of grease- 
paint drama: the young man 
who fights against odds to get 
the girl he loves, whose poverty 
finds the girl’s mother hostile to 
his suit, whose loyal friend does 
all in his power to bring the lov- 
ers together, etc., etc. It may be 
John Keats to Miss Flexner, but 
it’s all just Channing Pollock to 
me. 

Keats, true enough, had a hard 
time of it in the world. Beside 
him, the famous Patsy Bolivar 
was a veritable rabbit’s foot for 
luck. He nursed a sick brother 
who died at an early age; he con- 
tracted tuberculosis from him; 
he had no money; he had to sub- 
sist on the generosity of friends; 
his guardian swindled him; the 
powerful critics of his day ridi- 
culed him; his best girl gave 
him all kinds of difficulty; her 
own mother tried to lay him—in 
fact, he had more troubles than 
the protagonist of “Brother Rat’ 
and almost as many as the pro- 
tagonist of “Three Men on a 
Horse.” But to make such things 
stirringly dramatic in a play 
that aims at any spiritual lift 
you have to have a hero with at 
least some faint measure of 
strength, resolution and intelli- 
gence. And Keats, at least as he 
is projected by Miss Flexner, is 
a weakling, a whiner and a dolt. 
Before the play is half over, an 
audience grows out of patience 
with him, and the play gradually 
expires. It is the author’s fault 
alone, for the theatre has laid at 
her disposal its best resources. 
As Keats, the young English ac- 
tor, Robert Harris, gives an ex- 
cellent performance against his 
role’s heavy odds. And in the 
other parts Kenneth MacKenna, 
Matthew Bolton, Leona Powers, 
Linda Watkins and various other 
members of the company act 
their hiltless roles up to the hilt. 
Stewart Chaney’s settings are 


with one exception satisfactory 
and Harry Wagstaff Gribble’s 
direction is commendable. But 
always there is the play inter- 
posing itself. It talks, talks, 
talks. It quotes, quotes, quotes. 
It dawdles, dawdles, dawdles. 
And it avoids active drama as 
if it were a malignant germ. 


“All Editions,” by Charles 
Washburn, author of the amus- 
ing tome on the life and times 
of the celebrated Everleigh sis- 
ters, in collaboration with Clyde 
North, need not detain us. An 
attempt to brew a swift farce 
out of the antics of fortissimo 
press-agency, it amounted to lit- 
tle more than the spectacle of 
a dozen actors galloping madly 
hither and thither about the 
stage for a couple of hours and 
getting nowhere, particularly in 
the direction of humor. Mr. 
Washburn is himself an astute 
and inventive press-agent for 
the Messrs. George Abbott and 
George M. Cohan, but his astute- 
ness and inventiveness failed 
him when he sat himself down 
to dramatic composition. 

Much of the acting was de- 
plorable. It may be described in 
general as the kind in which an 
actor, called upon to suggest that 
he has been assailed by a great 
idea, proceeds to indicate the 
phenomenon by slapping his hand 
vigorously against his forehead, 
gazing hysterically at the audi- 
ence, jumping wildly up and 
down, and wriggling his anat- 
omy as if someone had inserted 
itch-powder in his pants. 


In certain lofty quarters, a 
taste for musical shows, how- 
ever good, is regarded as a sorry 
reflection upon a critic’s mental- 
ity, background, predilection as 
to the nature of liquid refresh- 
ments, theology and morals. A 
genuinely intelligent man, it 
seems, can have no possible use 
for such entertainments, a phi- 
losophy that left Thomas Hardy, 
Arthur Bingham Walkley, Ana- 
tole France, Georg Brandes and 
Jim Huneker in their day out in 
the cold and that, in our own, 
must find a lot of Dummkopfs 
like H. G. Wells, André Gide and 
Thomas Mann almost freezing 
to death. An infinitely less im- 
portant nitwit named Nathan 
sadly discovers himself in the 
low company of these fowl. Give 
him a good, lively, funny musical 
show and he will let you have all 
the “In the Bags,” “Preludes to 
Exile,” “Stage Doors” and other 
such dramatic masterpieces that 


you want. He might even, ai a 
stretch, throw in a couple of Wal- 
ter Hampden evenings. 

“The Show Is On,” on exhi- 
bition in the Winter Garden, is 
the latest affair of the kind to 
reduce Nathan’s eminence in the 
graver critical circles. He likes 
it. In fact, he likes it a lot. In 
double fact, as a matter of fact, 
the fact is that it often made 
him laugh like a fool and gave 
him no end of pleasure. That’s 
the fellow, think of it!, who has 
the presumption to criticize Giel- 
gud’s Hamlet as being little 
more than Ruth Draper in black 
tights, who actually says that 
“Tdiot’s Delight,” that great 
Pulitzer drama, is a popgun act 
on the Balaban and Katz circuit, 
and who writes that such re- 
markable artists as Emlyn Wil- 
liams, Eva La Gallienne and 
George Curzon might be better 
if they studied acting a little. 
A Bronx cheer for Nathan, ac- 
cordingly. Come to think of it, 
let’s make it two. 

Just listen to the ass. “The 
Show Is On,” he says, is funny 
enough to make a horse laugh. 
He’s a horse all right and, as the 
witty Mr. George S. Kaufman 
remarked in the witty “First 
Lady,” you don’t have to inquire 
which end of the horse. Beatrice 
Lillie, he says, is a lulu come- 
diénne and worth a carload of 
W.P.A. Ibsen actresses, to say 
nothing of a herd of English mu- 
sical show comediénnes who 
think they are Beatrice Lillies, 
and to say nothing, further, of 
half a dozen eminent serious 
Broadway actresses who are 
equally, if somewhat less rele- 
vantly and appropriately, funny. 
Miss Lillie, he says in short, is 
the berries. Then he boosts Bert 
Lahr. Not so much, it is to be 
granted, as he boosts Bobby 
Clark, Jimmy Durante and some 
of those other clowns, but he 
boosts him nevertheless. And he 
says he likes the dance numbers, 
and some of the sketches, and 
some of the scenery and cos- 
tumes, and even some of the 
tunes. He says, on the whole, the 
imbecile, that ‘“‘The Show Is On” 
is a worthy show, that it’s a 
heap of amusement, and that he 
heartily recommends it to his 
readers. Mid-Week Pictorial and 
all the other magazines he writes 
for should get rid of him pronto 
and hire a really intelligent per- 
son as critic, says someone like 
Prof. Arthur Hobson Quinn or 
Louella Parsons. 
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The Country Wife 


263 years after its first performance, William Wycher- 
ley’s play comes, in its original form, to Broadway, and 
delights audiences with its frank, unabashed bawdry and 
the complexities of its quaint seventeenth century plot. 


Performance photos by Nelson 





Mr. Horner, with a purpose in mind, Hearing the rumor, the wives of the town come - And they find that they can now 
asks his physician to spread a false — to Horner’s lodgings to confirm it for themselves. take liberties which would formerly 
rumor of his impotence. Women suddenly become interested in Mr. Horner. have been considered improper. 
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Mr. Pinchwife’s spouse is from the country, and he dresses And falls in love with him. When her jealous husband finds 
her in boys’ clothes to protect her from evil city ways. But out her feelings, he forces her to write a letter forsaking 
she meets Horner . . . his attentions. 
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But love finds a way, and while Mr. Pinchwife is occupied The plot thickens when she is discovered, but a chambermaid 
with the marriage of his sister to one Sparkish, his country lies, saying she knows the doctor’s rumor to be true, thereby 
wife sees her lover. saving the day and providing a happy ending. 
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Movie Stuff 


Beloved Enemy 
A Samuel Goldwyn Production 


HATEVER power and effec- 

tiveness Mr. Goldwyn’s 
heralded drama of the Irish re- 
volts of 1921 possesses, it owes 
to John Ford’s_ unforgettable 
film, “The Informer.” It was Mr. 
Ford’s direction which seems to 
have taught H. C. Potter the pac- 
ing, the composition, the move- 
ments of the scenes which por- 
tray the dark, ill-lighted, fright- 
ened streets of Dublin under 
martial law and the prowling 
menace of armed lorries. But all 
that those associated with “Be- 
loved Enemy” have cared to 
learn from Ford’s film appears 
to be the spectacular effects of 
men blowing themselves up with 
hand grenades, the drama of 
house raids in the dead of night, 
and the melodrama of a colonial 
revolt. There John Balderson’s 
screen play ends its indebted- 
ness to Liam O’Flaherty’s story. 
From this point begins the plot 
of “Beloved Enemy,” a plot ap- 
parently conceived by Mr. Bal- 
derson in the innocent belief 
that he was writing a symbolic 
tragedy of Ireland and England, 
and creating a modern chronicle 
as moving as Romeo and Juliet. 
For Mr. Balderson’s play deals 
with a conflict between the loyal- 
ties of a cause and the loyalties 
of love. It is Revolution versus 
Marriage, or which will conquer, 
bombs or caresses? Love being 
on the side of peace and home 
rule for Ireland, as represented 
in the appealing person of Merle 
Oberon, as Lady Helen, from 
London, ultimately convinces 
Dennis Riordan (Brian Aherne), 
to accept the compromises of a 
wily British Cabinet and the 
pigs and chickens of a Galway 
farm. 

“Beloved Enemy,” however, 
has pretensions towards tragedy. 
Mr. Aherne does not live to en- 
joy either the fruits of his com- 
promise, Home Rule, or Lady 
Helen. He is shot down by a 
Republican gunman as he cries 
“Erin Go Bragh” from the seat 
of his governmental car. And 
dies—the Lady Helen crying be- 
side him and the last strains in 
his ears of a dozen choir boys 
singing a liturgical chant, which, 
somehow, fails to make clear its 
connection with Home Rule and 
Love. 

Although we may seem to be 
harsh with Mr. Goldwyn’s revo- 
lutionary drama, it is really 
only an infinite weariness that 
prompts this criticism, a weari- 
ness at seeing the Montague 
Irish and the Capulet English 
united in tombs, weariness at 
seeing the old chestnut of the 
aristocrat who loves the prole- 
tarian used and re-used as a plot 
for social dramas. Probably Mr. 
Balderson and Mr. Goldwyn feel 
virtuous trickles run through 


them as they watch this film 
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William Powell takes his nose off the ground long enough 


to ferret out the fact that Myrna Loy’s little sock has 
something behind it. 


they’ve made in the interests of 
peace and romance. Such piety 
should not go unrewarded. But 
it probably will, since it seems 
doubtful that the Irish will ap- 
preciate Mr. Goldwyn’s ambigu- 
ous gesture in their behalf, or 
Mr. Balderson’s very English 
appreciation of the benefits of 
Home Rule for Erin. As a love 
story, the only serious competi- 
tor of “Beloved Enemy” should 
be “The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine.” 


After the Thin Man 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Looks like there is going to 
be a “Thin Man” cycle. Myrna 
Loy, as cat-faced and icy as ever, 
and William Powell, as suave, 
as diplomatic, as detectivish, as 
drunk as ever, return again to 
the millions who thought “The 
Thin Man” tops in sophisticated 
clue-hunting as the Nick Charles 
and the Nora Charles. They re- 
turn with all the old gestures, 
all the old tricks, all the old gags 
that W. S. Van Dyke used effec- 
tively in the first Dashiell Ham- 
mett murder comedy. Mr. Van 
Dyke, in fact, as well as his pro- 
ducers, have been so pleased with 
the success of the first film, that 
“After the Thin Man” shame- 
lessly repeats all the tricks of 
direction. We counted three mur- 
ders and ten cocktails for Mr. 
Powell. There may be more. Peo- 
ple are always lying around dead 
in the Hammett man-hunts in 
the oddest places. In this one, 
a corpse pops out of a clothes 
hamper. 

The business about “whodunit” 
revolves about the murder of 
Richard Landis, a relative of 
Mr. Charles. Did Polly, the night- 
club blues-singer, do it? Or did 
Dancer, who owned the Lycee, 
a chop-suey dive? Or Mrs. Lan- 
dis, worth a few million and mad 
about her husband, the rat? Or 
the Chinaman, Lumb? Or the 
phoney psychoanalyst? Or maybe 
Asta, the dog, did it? 


goes about the 
racket of “whodunit” with his 
perfect nightclub manner, his 
monkey-suit, his ubiquitous cock- 
tail, and Myrna. The corpses 
accumulate. The gags refuse to 
click. Lights blow out. Mr. Pow- 
ell is shot at, and unfortunately, 
missed. Dictaphones are discov- 
ered. And again, Mr. Powell 
gives one of his get-togethers, 
in which all the suspects are 
rounded-up. Mr. Powell, of 
course, confesses he has no idea 
of the actual murderer, but you 
can be assured he will queer him- 
self. After he does, we are shown 
Miss Loy knitting a little baby 
stocking, the cutest baby stock- 
ing. The next Nick Charles 
film will be entitled “The Son of 
the Thin Man,” to be followed 
by “The Thin Man in Africa.” 
Poor Charley Chan. 


Mr. Powell 


That Girl From Paris 
RKO-Radio 

What “That Girl From Paris” 
has is three of the finest co- 
medians in town, playing in one 
of the whackiest four-piece 
bands the screen has had. Mischa 
Auer, as the piano player, Jack 
Oakie as the drummer, and 
Frank Banks as the horn-man 
walk off with the film. There’s 
Lily Pons here, and Lily, sure 
enough, sings “Un Poce Voce 
Fa” from the Barber of Seville, 
and a swing time version of the 
Blue Danube, and lets herself 
get batted around for the good 
of the comedy by the three 
swing-time boys of McClean’s 
Wildcats, working for Herman 
Bing, Mr. Bing of the accent 
and the apoplexy, in Mr. Bing’s 
beer-and-pretzel joint out of 
town. Lily’s a good girl, and she 
sings, they tell me, very well in 
opera, and Mr. Sullivan, the com- 
mentator, thinks she has a very 
fine chassis for an opera star 
considering the opera stars you 
know, and from what I could see, 
ves, she has nice legs. I would 
not say that Lily is exactly a 





and Stuffings 


great comedienne, but on the 
other hand, there’s only Marion 
Talley, or Gladys Swarthout, or 
Grace Moore, as_ alternatives, 
and what kind of a choice is 
that? 

But if you forget about Lily, 
and Lily’s tendency to open her 
mouth in automobiles, trains, 
taxis, hay-wagons and roofs, and 
do several trills just like that, 
and while you are at it, forget 
about Mr. Gene Raymond, who 
is blond and the romantic lead, 
and just concentrate on Mr. 
Oakie, Mr. Auer, Mr. Banks, and 
Mr. Bing, “That Girl From Paris” 
guarantees about one of the fun- 
niest spells in the theatre. Mr. 
Oakie is one of our best comics, 
and Mr. Auer is particularly 
funny as the Romanoff who plays 
the music-box for the Wildcats, 
Mr. Auer, remarking intermit- 
tently, “Luff? What is luff? Not- 
tink. Property? What is prop- 
erty? Nottink,” with the ap- 
propriate shrug. The scene in 
which Oakie gets in with the 
choir boys and tries to sing fal- 
setto is almost brilliant. A good 
time. 


Stowaway 
Twentieth Century Fox 


I understand one movie critic 
was broken for razzing a Shir- 
ley Temple film some time ago. 
Poor chap—to die in such a 
cause. Shirley, of course, threat- 
ens the home. No family with 
a ten-year-old around could pos- 
sibly survive the temptation to 
send the kid out to dancing 
school, and singing lessons, in 
the lustrous ambition of hook- 
ing a contract. I imagine more 
than one father has spent ten 
nights in a bar and grill, sop- 
ping up scotches straight, merely 
on the basis of the information 
that little Geraldine has been 
farmed out to a _ tap-dancer’s 
studio. And more than one house 
party has suddenly dampened 
when Mother said, “Now, dar- 
ling, show the people how you 
imitate Shirley Temple imitat- 
ing Eddie Cantor.” 

At any rate, “Stowaway” be- 
gins with Shirley in China, as 
little Ching-Ching, the orphan 
daughter of two dead mission- 
aries, and ends with her recon- 
ciling the seemingly irrecon- 
cilable Mr. Robert Young and 
Miss Alice Faye. The title is de- 
rived from Shirley’s inadvertent 
presence abroad the liner out of 
Shanghai. However, before the 
Christmas tree shows up, and 
Miss Temple has married off Mr. 
Young to Miss Faye, everybody’s 
heart in the immediate vicinity 


has been thoroughly won. The 
Captain’s, the purser’s, the 
judge’s, the court’s, the audi- 


ence’s, the ushers’ and the idiot’s 
next to me, who kept clapping 
his hands throughout the film, 
hee-hee-hee-ing until I left. 


—ALFRED HAYES 
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The Moods 


of Marguerite 


As Marguerite Gautier, the 
glamorous Lady of the Camil- 
lias, Garbo brings her haunting 
beauty and elusiveart to Dumas’ 
everlasting tragedy “Camille”’... 





But sombre, when her illness recalls how close 
she is to death. 





And pensive, almost shy again, when she is in Tall, white, elusive, she holds a nosegay of camillias, awaiting the 
love with Armand. approach of her lover, Duval. 
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“Hitler Over Russia” 


ROM the orderly mass of 

information assembled by 
Ernst Henri in his “Hitler Over 
Russia,” there emerges the proof 
that the civil war in Spain is the 
index of the forces that are to 
oppose each other in the coming 
European War. 

M. Henri explains Fascism as 
the armed force of Capital which 
has found its growth limited by 
national boundaries. He shows 
how the co-operation between 
Italy and Germany is bound to 
turn into conflict because of the 
necessity for the _ respective 
group dominating each govern- 
ment to own and control the 
Austrian Iron Production. Nazi 
Germany, which he believes to 
be in reality only Fritz Thys- 
sen’s Ruhr industrial Empire, 
without Austrian iron, must ex- 
pand elsewhere. The direction 
must be to the East: the Baltic 
States, the Soviet Union, the 
countries of Southeastern Eu- 
rope. 

With this expansion in mind, 
the German Foreign Office has 
bent its entire energies to the 
organization of Nazi movements 
in the Baltic States and in 
Southeastern Europe. These 
Nazi adherents are to be consol- 
idated, after a victorious march 


by the German army, into a 
Northeast European and a 
Southeast European Fascist 

Of course, 


League, respectively. 
the member states would remain 
independent in name only. In 
actuality they would be vassals 
of Germany. 

Part of this plan is the revival 
of the medieval order of Teutonic 
Knights which held sway over 
these territories in Feudal times. 

M. Henri deduces from this, 
and other phenomena of the 
propaganda machinery, that the 
Germanic form of Fascism is 
nothing other than a return to 
pure undisguised Feudalism. 
The only difference is that this 
modern version is based on In- 
dustrial Capital rather than land 
capital. 

The Nazi plan of campaign is 
the old so-called Hoffman Plan, 
the essentials of which are naval 
action in the Baltic; land march 
through Poland; march through 
Austria, Hungary, and Rou- 
mania into Ukraine. Correspond- 
ingly the German naval building 
program shows a preponderance 
of low draft craft, suitable for 
operation in the shallow Baltic 
recesses. The land campaign of 
Hoffman is based on Napoleonic 
strategy—and, according to M. 
Henri, is untenable in the face 
of contemporary facility of com- 
munications and transport. 

The final three chapters of the 
book are devoted to examination 
of the strength and mobility of 
the Socialist forces, as the 
author chooses to call the Rus- 
sian army. 
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Books in Review 


The analysis of its strength 
leaves little doubt of the out- 
come of a conflict. M. Henri 
adds a heretofore unconscious 
strategic advantage: that of will 
to win which he names social 
strategy. He believes that the 
war will end in the defeat of 
Fascist forces, and the annihila- 
tion of this form of reactionary 
movement which seeks to re-es- 
tablish an economic system that 
was the bridge from tribal com- 
munism to contemporary indus- 
trial capitalism. 

(“Hitler Over Russia.” Ernst 
Herri. Simon and Schuster. 
$2.50.) 


* * 


Post-War World 


ce ITIES OF REFUGE,” Phillip 

Gibbs’ latest novel, tells 
of the fate of the White Rus- 
sians after the Revolution. It is 
a novel of cities rather than of 
people. But there is plenty of 
intelligent conversation. It is 
stimulating to spend 400 pages 
with Mr. Gibbs. 

Some of the characters are ac- 
tual figures of history—Wrangel, 
Dollfuss, Starhemberg, Prince 
George Matchabelli, Hitler, Sta- 
viski. 

However, it is in the descrip- 
tion of places that the author 
excels. There is Sebastopol 
crowded to suffocation with ref- 
ugees, a nightmare city with 
death encircling it, and the sea 
behind; Constantinople, city of 
misery and gaiety—a pesthouse; 
the English countryside, secure 
in its tradition—untouched by 
devastation; Vienna, a city of 
starvation, with all its children 
rickety and its young girls faint- 
ing in the tram-cars for lack of 
fats. 

Against the tragic, restless 
post-war background (which 
covers a good deal of the ter- 
ritory of Walter Duranty’s “I 
Write as I Please”) unfolds the 
romance of a dauntless English 
girl who had been a governess 
in the old Russia. 

“Cities of Refuge” does for 
the post-war world what “Eu- 
ropa” did for pre-war Europe. 


(“Cities of Refuge.” Phillip 
Gibbs. Doubleday Doran. $2.50.) 


* * * 


“The Sound of Running 
Feet” 


OSEPHINE LAWRENCE, author 
J of “If I Have Four Apples,” 

hears the sound of the run- 
ning feet of all those who must 
work for a living becoming more 
insecure, commencing to falter. 

Everyone in the Real Estate 
office of River, Mead and Luth 
from the stenographer to the 
owner was in desperate need of 
money to keep going. We see 
in each of their lives the dis- 
maying burden of making a liv- 
ing and suppressing nervous 


worry with the economic future 
of the country so insecure. 
One of the employees who col- 
lected rents found his work in- 
creasingly difficult. As he made 
his rounds he mused: “If you’re 
past forty you think you see the 
end of your job with no pros- 
pect of ever finding another. But 
if you’re in your early twenties 
you see time slipping past and 
you losing what skill you’ve 
learned, what with no chance to 
practice it and all. Back of 
everyone, old and young, is a 
new crowd growing up, demand- 
ing jobs, pushing hard, deter- 
mined to be served. The gen- 
erations that are pushing for- 
ward, their hands outstretched, 
what will be waiting for them?” 


Miss Lawrence tells her story 
with humour and gaiety. But 
she sticks to reality. As “boy 
gets girl,” in his groping mind 
hums dizzily the worry: How 
could he make her happy? How 
could he make enough money for 
them both? 


(“Sound of Running Feet.” 
Josephine Lawrence. Stokes. 
$2.50.) 


* * * 


An Artsakist Speaks 


LBERT GUERARD, in “Art for 

Art’s Sake,” thinks he has 
found the panacea for today. It 
is to make the center of educa- 
tion not business, nor science— 
but art; i.e., conscious and dis- 
interested enjoyment in self-ex- 
pression. 

But this is not the theme of 
his book. To have any such opin- 
ion to communicate would be in- 
consistent with his views on lit- 
erature for its own sake. No, 
the book is a brief for the poet 
of the ivory tower whose songs 
are made not for money nor 
propaganda, nor the plaudits of 
the multitude, but as a venture 
beyond organized truth, beyond 
acknowledged virtue, beyond 
recognized beauty. 

Mr. Guerard traces the history 
of Art For Art’s Sake from 
Antiquity to the present; dis- 
cusses art for money, prestige, 
information, morality, propa- 
ganda and comes to the conclu- 
sion that art for any of these 
reasons is not art. 

But later he finds he must 
modify this artistic exclusive- 
ness. He retracts this far: “The 
ivory tower is a melancholy ref- 
uge. The artist must work free- 
ly among men; and his only hope 
of escaping servitude is to as- 
sume command. So the deeper 
meaning of Art for Art’s Sake 
is not Rebellion, but Revolution: 
... to change the ultimate stand- 
ard from ‘practical use’ to 
‘beauty’; to establish in all do- 
mains the esthetic rule of life.” 


(“Art for Art’s Sake,” by AIl- 
bert Guerard. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard. $3.00.) 


Worth Reading 


HIS is the eighteenth year 

that the best short stories 
appearing in American maga- 
zines have been collected under 
the title “The O. Henry Me- 
morial Award Prize Stories.” 
This year they are edited by 
Harry Hansen, and include such 
authors as James Gould Cozzens, 
Sally Benson, Elizabeth Coates- 
worth, William Faulkner, and 
Zona Gale. 

The stories have a variety of 
subjects and the styles are all 
distinguished. 

Yet a theme which occurs 
more than any other is the eco- 
nomic defeat of the young. One 
of the characters in a story by 
Virginia Bird called “Havoc Is 
a Circle” cries at the suggestion 
of marriage: “Don’t you see 
we'd have to fight and claw, like 
half-starved street urchins for 
the things that have been heaped 
prodigally on other’ genera- 
tions?” 

From a purely technical point 
of view here is the art of the 
short story at its finest. 

(“O. Henry Memorial Award 
Prize Stories.” Edited by Harry 
Hansen. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50.) 


* * * 

OR anyone who prefers his 

theatre in his own home, loll- 
ing in an arm chair, before a 
roaring blaze, Doubleday, Doran 
has printed Noel Coward’s nine 
one-act plays in one volume, en- 
titled “Tonight at 8:30.” The 
plays are about all sorts of 
people, and situations, in every 
corner of the world. Consider- 
ing what pure theatre they are 
it is astonishing what superb 
reading they make. 

(“Tonight at 8:30.” 
day, Doran. $2.75.) 


Double- 


ce HE STREET OF THE FISH- 
ING CAT” by Jolan Foldes 
(a Hungarian girl) won the In- 
ternational Prize novel compe- 
tition this year. What an origi- 
nal, tender flavor seeps up to 
the reader from between the 
lines of this story. How it dif- 
fers from naturalistic writers: 
(Joyce or James Farrell) who 
must go into every detail. The 
author of this story is more like 
the poet, only suggesting what 
the soul may claim. 
(“The Street of the Fishing 


Cat.”” Jolan Foldes. Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.50.) 
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Blind Angel 


Pearl S. Buck’s biography of her 
father (Reynal & Hitchcock, $2.50) 
brings into relief a character that 
has appeared in almost all her 
books, a personality that went with 
the crushing impetus of utter single- 
mindedness through years of mis- 
sionary life, in scenes like these. 





Jacket-portrait of the man, Life portrait of the daughter, 
sensitive biographer. 


preaching son of a preacher. 











And his little family — the wife, Carie, The “heathen” took his stories of Heaven 

and the little brood of delicate children, literally, and boarded the fire-breathing 

lived alone most of the time in one shaded trains hoping to land in paradise rather 
house after another. than at the next station. 
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He travelled for days on end, and his 

most luxurious conveyance was a cart, his 

greatest fear the darkness, not of death 
but simply of the night. 





To their temples he wanted to give the Cross 
in its purest severity, and he set out to do it 
with the fearlessness of his pioneer ancestors. . . 


He came to the Chinese in response to “the call,’”’ that came to him without 
sentimentality, and tried to Christianize the stoic, broiling “heathen” with 
the rod of unyielding morality and selflessness. 
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Scanning the Sports World 


HE annual anti-climax of the 

football season took place 
recently with the meeting in 
New York of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association at 
which everything about football 
was deplored except gate re- 
ceipts. The football coaches and 
officials also joined hands in pro- 
viding their own anti-climax and 
a good time was had by all. 

The coaches, who had been 
raising their lusty voices all sea- 
son against the forward pass in- 
terference rule and its interpre- 
tation, got right into the anti- 
climactic spirit and did exactly 
nothing about the rule, which 
was probably just as well. In 
this action, or lack of action, 
they followed the example of 
their bosses, the athletic author- 
ities and college presidents. The 
latter had been talking long and 
loudly about the evils of pro- 
fessionalism, and they adjourned 
without doing anything about 
that little problem either. 

All of which left the score 
0 to 0, with both sides claiming 
a moral victory but with nobody 
tearing down the goal posts. 

Before closing their conven- 
tion the college authorities did 
what every self-respecting con- 
vention does. They adopted a re- 
port. The report was a good one 
as far as it went, but like the 
forward pass that failed, it didn’t 
go far enough. 

The report dealt with “Influ- 
ences Adverse to the Best Inter- 
ests of Intercollegiate Sport.” 
It started out bravely by taking 
a crack at recruiting and sub- 
sidizing, that double-headed ogre 
which apparently has a perma- 
nent seat on the fifty-yard line. 
But it slowed down considerably 
by placing the problem right 
back into the lap of each college, 
where it always has been, and, 
worse luck, where it probably al- 
ways will remain. 

One must admit that the com- 
mittee which made the report 
had a tough subject to play 
around with in the recruiting 
of football players. It couldn’t 
come right out and charge any 
one college with going out and 
getting them and it didn’t have 
the authority to enforce its rec- 
ommendations. It put its recom- 
mendations in strong words and 
urged each college to clean its 
own house, 

And now, Johnny, will each 
college immediately stop its re- 
cruiting and subsidizing? What? 
The answer is “No”? Johnny, 
you're getting smarter every 
day. , 

The report then hauled off 
and opposed all post 
games, including all 
“bowl games.” Anyone who has 
the interest of college football 
at heart, and there are lots of us, 
should rise and give a long cheer 
for this section of the report. 
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Wide World 


Benny Friedman, expert forward passer, throws a short one to 
Fielding Yost at the football coaches’ meeting. 


The country has become clut- 
tered up with these silly “bowl 
games,”’ which don’t prove any- 
thing except that the Chambers 
of Commerce of Pasadena, New 
Orleans, etc., are wide-awake or- 
ganizations. They are increas- 
ing each year to such an extent 
that their promoters are in dan- 
ger of running out of fruits and 
flowers with which to name 
them. They only serve to give 
a circus atmosphere to a swell 
sport which would get along 
much better without it. 

Back to the report: 

“The committee opposes the 
playing of amateur-professional 
football games such as have de- 
veloped in the last few years.” 

The principle of that section 
is laudable as far as it regards 


strictly college teams playing 
pro teams. We don’t see any 
harm, though, in the All-Star 


games of last September. The 
All-Stars are practically profes- 
sionals themselves, having grad- 
uated from college the previous 
spring. Many of them, in fact, 
are waiting for the final whistle 
of the game to start their pro 
careers, perhaps with the pro 
team the All-Stars are playing. 
That’s what Tuffy Leemans did 
in September. He signed with 
the Giants after they defeated 
him and the other stars, and has 
been doing pretty well ever since, 
if anyone should ask you. 

Incidentally, in discussing the 
professional question, the com- 
mittee dropped a few remarks 
which, if you have read this far, 
may lead us into some interest- 
ing channels. 

“We have no quarrel with pro- 
fessional football,” the report 
savs, “but at the same time we 
believe that intercollegiate foot- 
ball should be entirely divorced 


from it and should have no part 
Wen te eee 

You have no quarrel with pro 
football now, boys, but you will 
have in a few years if the pres- 
ent trend continues. Pro foot- 
ball has wisely refrained from 
direct competition with the col- 
lege game, but some day one of 
those smart pro team owners 
like George Marshall is going to 
schedule some Saturday games, 
and the fun will begin. 

Indeed, in the increasing pop- 
ularity of the professional game 
may lie the solution to all of the 
problems of the amateurs. It 
will be a good thing for college 
football if the pros take a good 
slice of its customers away. The 
game will be de-emphasized in a 
sane and natural manner then. 
It will retain its old friends, its 
alumni and its share of the pub- 
lic which has “adopted” various 
colleges for alma maters. Col- 
lege football then will stop being 
a national spectacle and assume 
its rightful position as a major 
college sport, played for and by 
college students. 

After disposing of the profes- 
sional question, the committee 
did some plain and fancy view- 
ing with alarm. First, it viewed 
gambling with alarm, then it de- 
plored the tendency of coaches 
to take part in commercial broad- 
casts, then it lifted its eyebrows 
in horror at the ancient rite of 
drinking at games, and then it 
deplored some mysterious “out- 
side influences” which are try- 
ing to grasp control of college 
sports. 

In regretting the increase of 
gambling on football games, the 
committee merely was following 
the style of the day. Whoever 
started the talk of gambling last 
season should receive credit for 


at least bringing up something 
new and different in football 
evils. It’s true, and it’s too bad, 
that the game has become the 
means of thousands of dollars 
changing hands every Saturday, 
but what can the athletic authori- 
ties do about it? If they can’t 
solve their problems right at 
home, they certainly can’t 
change human nature and stop 
the gambling. The fear that has 
been expressed about the big-time 
gamblers fixing college games 
seems greatly exaggerated and 
not worth the worry which is be- 
ing given to it. If college presi- 
dents fear that some of their 
football players might succumb 
to the lure of gamblers’ gold, 
then it’s about time they got a 
different type of player on their 
teams. 

Like most reports, this one ac- 
complished nothing tangible, but 
it is possible that some good 
might come out of it yet. Even 
if it makes some of the more fla- 
grant violators of the football 
code of ethics slightly conscious 
stricken, it will have justified 
its formulation and adoption. 
It is too much to hope for that 
the authorities of every college 
in the land will take the report 
to heart, although that would be 
a good idea. 

While the football season was 
being buried, the basketball sea- 
son was moving into its more 
exciting stages. The game this 
year is drawing larger crowds 
and attracting more _ interest 
than was expected by its most 
optimistic supporters. When 
basketball was moved into spa- 
cious arenas, its popularity was 
assured, and even such places as 
Madison Square Garden and the 
Philadelphia Arena are too small 
to accommodate the growing 
crowds of basketball fans. 

Eastern fans are still walking 
around talking to themselves 
about the great Stanford team 
which invaded their section and 
left a path of destruction behind 
it. Stanford’s defeat of Long 
Island University was a bitter 
pill for New York followers of 
the sport, who thought that if 


ever there were an _ invincible 
team, L. I. U. was it. 
Stanford’s trip to the East 


was a happy event in one re- 
spect, because it afforded basket- 
ball fans there a look at the 
great Hank Luisetti, the tower- 
ing Indian forward. Good bas- 
ketball players are no rarity in 
the East, but Luisetti was a reve- 
lation to the crowds in Philadel- 
phia, New York and Buffalo. He 
showed them something new in 
speed and accuracy, and his tim- 
ing and casual style of play are 
favorite topics of discussion in 
Eastern basketball circles. 
—DONALD REYNOLDS 
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Amateurs with impending degrees are sought by Jack Oakie 
to swell the radio tide. 


NTIL now radio has been sat- 

isfied with just ordinary 
run of the mill amateurs but it 
remained for Jack Oakie to 
bring to the microphone a group 
of amateurs with imminent col- 
lege degrees. Which is another 
way of saying that Jack Oakie 
on his first program of his new 
series which replaced the Rupert 
Hughes Tuesday night CBS 
show enlisted the services of the 
Wesleyan College glee club and 
several of its instrumentalists. 

And this, Mr. Oakie assures 
us, will be a regular weekly fea- 
ture bringing talent from divers 
college campuses—or is_ it 
campi?—to the microphone. 

For which shout huzza, for 
the Wesleyan group offered a 
definite contribution to the eve- 
ning’s festivities. 

Unlike the movies which—if 
Winchell is to be believed—has 
established a new nadir for il- 
literacy, radio is teeming with 
college graduates. 

Ozzie Nelson played in the 
Rutgers band. Hal Kemp, at 
the University of North Caro- 
lina, was maestro of “The 
North Carolinians.” Fred War- 
ing paid his way through Penn 
State with the Pep Boys. Gus 
Haenschen of The American 
Album broadcasts was a music 
bigshot at Washington U in St. 
Louis. 

Then too Walter O’Keefe be- 
gan his cutups at Notre Dame. 
Red Nichols had his own band 
at Culver. Horace Heidt car- 
ried on at the University of 
California. Art Jarrett matric- 
ulated at Fordham and Buddy 
Rogers at the University of 
Kansas. Lanny Ross was leader 
of the Yale Glee Club during his 
tenure at Eli. 
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In the course of the above 
research, we became quite in- 
trigued with the story of Lanny 
Ross and his radio career. 

Lanny Ross—it was Lancelot 
until he was old enough to do 
something about it—is that rare 
anomaly—the boy who was 
chosen “most likely to succeed” 
in the class year book and did. 

Music has always been Ross’s 
stepping stone. Because of his 
talent for singing he won a 
scholarship to the Taft School 
where he became leader of the 
glee club—after which Taft won 
for the first time the Intercol- 
legiate Glee Club contest. 

In 1924, he won the Yale 
Club’s_ scholarship for under- 
graduates, and entered Yale 
University where he immediate- 
ly joined the Glee Club. In 1928 
he was appointed leader. 
of this country with the Glee 
Club, Lanny led the Yale co- 
horts in concerts in Bermuda 
and Nassau. In 1928, the sing- 
ers, featuring him as _ soloist, 
toured thirteen foreign coun- 
tries. 

His first experience with 
radio came in May, 1928, while 
he was still a student at Yale. A 
member of the “Jeddo High- 
landers,” a quartette composed 
of members of the Glee Club, he 
debuted at the old NBC studios. 
This was shortlived however 
when it became practically im- 
possible to commute between 
New Haven and New York— 
where the studios were located 
—and still attend to studies. 

In the fall of ’28 Ross entered 
Columbia Law school and turned 
to radio as a means of earn- 
ing his tuition fees and con- 
tributing to his living. Bertha 


For Radio Fans Only— 


Brainard, NBC executive, re- 
membered him from the “Jeddo 
Highlanders” and gave him a 
job on a sustaining broadcast. 

Sustaining broadcast then as 
now provided but little emolu- 
ment as compared to commer- 
cials. So Ross approached Ray- 
mond Knight, then a production 
man for NBC, for a spot on a 
commercial. Knight said he was 
sorry, he had no need for a 
singer but if Ross could play 
a guitar he had a spot open on 
a program the following week. 
Lanny assured him that he was 
an old hand on a guitar and 
dashed around the corner to a 
music shop where he bought a 
second hand guitar. From the 
book of instructions he learned 
the accompaniment to a song 
which used only three chords. 

He played for Knight who was 
taken in and placed him on the 
program. Once signed, he con- 
vinced the sponsor that he could 
really sing and his hoax was 
forgiven. 

His first regularly sponsored 
program was in 1929 when he 
was known as the Troubadour 
of the Moon. This was a worse 
name than Lancelot so he got 
another commercial for a mayon- 
naise company. 

In 1931 he was contracted by 
his present sponsor for his 
Showboat appearances, com- 
mencing with their tri-weekly 
fifteen minute spots which were 
the forerunners of the present 
full hour show. 

In 1935 he signed one of the 
most unusual contracts in radio. 


oh 





Talent from the Colleges 


Jack Oakie tours the campuses for talent, 
and Lanny Ross’s was a voted success. 


Establishing a new radio record 
it engages his microphone ser- 
vices for two years. 

Lanny’s extramusical curricu- 
la included athletics. In his 
freshman year, he joined the 
track squad and proceeded to 
establish himself as a worthy 
quarter-miler. 

In New York, in February, 
1927, Ross won the National 
A.A.U. championship in the 300 
vard event, beating such men as 
McDonald of Penn and Jackson 
Scholz. The following year he 
retained his championship. He 
held the _ intercollegiate 440 
championship for Yale in ’27 
and ’28. His best time in the 
quarter was 48 and 2-5 seconds. 

During his four years at Yale, 
he was never beaten in a race 
by a Princeton man and only 
twice did a Harvard man get 
to the tape ahead of him. 

In 1927, he journeyed to Eng- 
land with Eli’s track team which 
conquered the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge cinder squads. 

Unable to join the Olympic 
squad in 1928 because of a 
European tour with the Glee 
Club, he was elected an honor- 
ary member. 

Among his clubs at Yale are 
the Yale Club, the Order of 
Whiffenpoofs and Zeta Psi. At 
Columbia, he was a member of 
the Kent Court. 

Which adds up another point 
of interest in Lanny Ross for 
the Whiffenpoofs, it has been 


announced, have been engaged 
for a radio appearance under 
Magister Oakie’s sponsorship. 





Lanny Ross paid his way through Yale with his voice and 


still has the same silver chords. 
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IT LOOKS LIKE A 
FOOTBALL, BUT IT 
DOESN’T BOUNCE! 


Michael Blauwry, 14, found 
a heavy package in his 
hallway. He picked it up, 
dropped it—then repeated 
the process. His father 
opened it, took out three 
sticks of dynamite. 





QUICK, DOCTOR, THERE’S A 
BOLT IN THE CAKE! 


In Grand Rapids, Mrs. Hake baked 13 

cakes, then found that a bolt from her 

electric mixer was missing. On re- 

quest, the doctor gave the cakes an 

X-ray treatment, found the cake which 
had the bolt. 
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ITS IN THE NEWS ! 
by ERIC GDAL- 


“SCREAMING? YOU CAN’T 
LEARN IT—IT JUST COMES 
NATURAL!” 


Phyllis Boyce gets paid for doing 

six screams a week, in a fourth act 

finale of a WPA play. Her advice: 

you've got to have some weight be- 

Ye hind your rendition, do it on the 

. a1 spur of the moment, refrain from 
a practicing. 
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NOW, WHO’D BE SENDING ME A BOMB 
FOR CHRISTMAS? 


Cautious Mr. McGrath received a small package which 

ticked, seemed very ominous. Without ado, he tossed 

it out into an all-night rain. Police helped him open 
it next morning, found a white gold wrist watch. 


A Dream Ship 
Puts to Sea 


(Continued from page 10) 


often necessary to wait for days 
or weeks before getting the 
right wind to sail through the 
bridge. The current swept us 
on and needed plenty of sail to 
keep control over the ship. As 
we drew close to the bridge it 
looked as if we could never get 
through. The ship seemed wider 
than the opening, and her yards 
would surely crash into the -lift- 
ed span of the bridge. But we 
rushed through with room to 
spare on either side, and I drew 
a long breath. 

Off Pamban on the other side, 
the wind was wrong for the nar- 
row channel through the shoals, 
so we anchored to wait for a 
fair wind along with several 
other native boats already there. 
This fave my captain, a very 
conservative sailor at all times, 
a chance to renew an old friend- 
ship with the captain of a lateen 
rigged vessel anchored close by. 
The lateen vessel had, it seemed, 
sailed ten days before for Co- 
lombo and encountered stormy 
weather half way there. They 
had “narrowly escaped,” said 
their captain, and had returned 
to Pamban to wait for better 
weather and were still waiting. 
The weather at Pamban was 
lovely, and I suggested that per- 
haps by now the storm was over 
down there and they might leave. 

“No, sahib,” they urged. “It 

is still the same. You must not 
go.” 
Being unable to see by what 
process of reasoning it must still 
be stormy weather down there 
because it had been ten days pre- 
viously, and suspecting that per- 
haps they just wanted to get to- 
gether for a few days’ visit, I 
ordered my captain to make sail 
that evening when the wind be- 
came favorable. Reluctantly he 
did so, and we were soon out 
through the reefs. Nothing but 
open sea lay between us and Co- 
lombo now. I was very tired, 
having been on deck all the pre- 
vious night, and turned in for a 
nap. We had all ordinary sail 
set and were comfortably rolling 
along on our course. I fell sound 
asleep. All was well. 

Some change in the ship’s mo- 
tion woke me up. There was 
something wrong. I stepped out 
on deck, and was astonished to 
find the ship drifting in a fine 
fair wind, with all her sails 
furled, just where we had been 
when I turned in to sleep. There 
was no one at the wheel and not 
a sign of life on board. The en- 
tire crew had vanished. My first 
thought was that they had de- 
serted the ship in the boat, 
afraid to go on because of the 
warning they had received. But 
the boat was still there. Then I 
heard a little tinkling sound up 
forward. The entire crew of 
eleven, plus my servant boy, 
were sitting cross-legged be- 
neath the raised forecastle deck 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Brain Tanglers 
Beezul Settles a Will 





Puzzle lore is well-stocked with 
brain teasers which revolve about 
the settlement of wills. Upon 
cursory examination, this pe- 
culiar condition is not at all 
peculiar. It is not even strange. 
The deceased, you see, has every 
advantage. He can, in the re- 
maining waking hours of his 
life, set up some literally stag- 
gering posers concerning the 
settlement of his property; once 
gone to the great beyond, there 
is no possibility whatever that 
the original puzzle-maker will be 
able to afford the anwer. With 
the utmost finality, it is up to 
you, because if you can’t give the 
answer, or if you can find no one 
who can, you are simply out of 
luck. 

Consider, then, the really for- 
midable predicament of three 
fine sons of an old Welsh farmer. 
In Wales, as you may have 
learned, there is an extreme de- 
pendence upon horses as an aid 
to farm production. Wales, as a 
matter of fact, produces some of 
the finest horses in the world. 

_ To return to the Welsh farmer, 
it seems that the fine old gentle- 
man left all his property, con- 
sisting wholly ef horses, to his 
three sons, James, Peter and 
William (in the order of their 
age). To James he willed one- 





Peter was 


half of his property. 
to receive no less than one-third. 
And William, who was not even 
old enough to man a plow (much 
less hitch up some horses to the 


plow), was to benefit by his 
father’s will to the extent of one- 
ninth. 

When their father died, at a 
ripe old age, it was found that 
the stables held exactly seven- 
teen horses. Now, the figure 17 
—no matter how many times you 
may magnify it—is not divisible 
by 2, or 3, or 9. To kill off some 
horses in order to make the be- 
queathed division would have 
been wasteful, with ill effects on 
their definitely not spendthrift 
Welsh blood. To have waited 
for some foals would have led to 
complications. What to do? 

After several weeks of brain- 
wracking indecision, the three 
sons decided to call in old Mr. 
Beezul, who served as lawyer for 
some five hundred miles of good 
Welsh territory, and who was 
pretty hard to fool when it came 
to these Welsh-farmer wills. 

Mr. Beezul entered the farm- 
yard mounted on his own mare, 
took one look at the situation, 
thought for 8% seconds, and 
drawled out a most acceptable 
solution. 

Now you try being Mr. Beezul. 


Victorians Take a Bow 


If you happen to go to the 
Same type of parties that we do, 
you will probably agree that it 
is in fashion (if not the law) to 
so arrange your function that 
there will always be more males 
than females present. 

Such was not the case in the 
days of good Queen Victoria, 
who decided that the females 
should prevail (in number) all 
by herself, and with her own 
reasons. 

At this party, the effect of the 
Queen’s pronunciamento was so 
great that there were no less 
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than twice as many ladies pres- 
ent as men. 

According to the code, every 
lady made a bow to every other 
lady, to every gentleman, and to 
the chaperon. So also with the 
gentlemen. Every man bowed to 
every other man, every lady and 
to the chaperon. 

All in all, exactly 900 bows 
were effected, which is a lot of 
bowing in any man’s league. 

Is it within your power to 
figure out how many ladies and 
gentlemen were in attendance on 
the night in question? 


Solutions? Don’t Look Now, 
But They’re on Page 31 


The Innkeeper Satisfies 


The innkeeper has a troublous 
life. When good cheer abounds 
and the guests pay well and 
promptly and there is much ripe 
philosophy swishing across the 
heavily weighted board, then, in- 
deed, does the innkeeper know 
the rich fullness of his calling. 

But sometimes there are not 
enough beds to go around. 

Then the trouble begins. The 
woe that only an _ innkeeper 
knows descends in full, crushing 
swiftness. 

Some of the _ innkeepers, 
though, are tricky gentlemen. 
They know ways and means of 
getting out of such situations, 
and, more’s the pleasure, to the 
full satisfaction of all concerned. 

On this particular night, eleven 
persons descended upon our 
friend innkeeper, who, as things 
happened, had but ten beds to 
offer. 

To all appearances, any satis- 
factory handling of this situa- 
tion seems to be impossible. But 
not for friend innkeeper. Oh, 
no! 

Here’s what he did: 

He put two guests in the first 
bed, assuring the second of the 


two that he would be given a bed 
for himself in a short while. 
Then he put the third guest in 
the second bed. The fourth was 
led to a third bed, the fifth to the 
fourth bed, the sixth in the fifth 
bed. This went on until the 10th 
man was tucked in to the ninth 
bed. Then he called one of the 
two men who had been placed in 
the first bed, pcinted to the tenth 
bed, said very pleasantly: 

“Come and take it.” 

It sounds good, but it isn’t. 
As a matter of fact, there is 
something very fishy about the 
whole thing. Can you figure out 
what it is? 





To Win, Must Lose 


Strange wills abound. 

Take this one, for instance. 
The proud papa who thought up 
this will must have had abso- 
lutely no doubts concerning the 
abilities of his sons. That is, 
ability to be slow. 

His sons, you see, were two 
in number, and each one owned 
a horse. 

According to the will, the fa- 
ther decreed that his entire for- 
tune was to go to that one of 
his two sons whose horse came 
in second (i.e., last) in a race to 
be run between two _ specified 
points. 

Well, Father Time was swing- 
ing his scythe one day, and the 
father died. So the sons set out 
on their strange race, the win- 
ner of which was to be the one 
whose horse could lose a race. 

The boys started out. They 
dawdled, and dawdled, and daw- 
dled. At the rate they were go- 
ing, it seemed to some perspi- 
cacious observers that the boys 
would be too old to enjoy the 
benefits of anything they might 
inherit by the time the issue was 
settled. 

On the third day of the second 
week of the race, the two boys, 
neither of whom had lost enough 


ground to be “ahead” in the 
race, stopped at the same inn. 

One of the guests, who was 
what might be termed a smart 
individual, heard the details of 
the strange race. 

Just about the time when 
everyone was preparing to re- 
tire for the night, this guest 
whispered something into the 
ear of the first boy, then whis- 
pered something into the ear of 
the second. pe 

The boys forgot about sleep- 
ing. They rose quietly, then 
suddenly made a dash for the 
stables. They mounted, and gal- 
loped off in a swirl of dust, driv- 
ing the animals with great fury. 
It was a sight to behold, but one 
which caused vast wonderment 
among the assembled guests of 
the inn. 

Can you figure out what the 
intelligent guest told the two 
boys? 





Cryptogram 
JBY FX UTZIKWD UPBW, HMJ 
Y BNLWD THDYNTW, JIKBY 
LZUQBWUGJBXF IXZ KUTPD QZBFO 
X F GUWUHZTIJIXZD U PUY. 
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GEORGE ABBOTT’ S 1000, PER CENT 
COMEDY BATTING AVERAGE! 
In 1935 he staged “THREE MEN ON A HORSE"! 
in 1936 it was "BOY MEETS GIRL"! 


and now in 


“BROTHER RAT” 


(which means a funny freshman in a military school) 
By John Monks, Jr. and Fred F. Finklehoffe 
“One of the season’s ten best plays.” 


THEATRE 
_ MATS. WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2:45 — 50c to $2.00 


1937 


—Douglas Gilbert, World-Telegram 
47th St., W. of B’way 
Evenings at 8:45 




















IN THIS ISSUE 


George Jean Nathan, 
dean of American Theatre 
critics, expresses his Doc- 
trines, Dogmas and De- 
lights. Be sure to read his 
articles on the theatre. 
They will be featured each 
week in Mid-Week Picto- 
rial, The Newspicture 


Weekly. 








so INVENTIVE 


INVENTORS: Send _ im medi: ately for your copy 

of our bic, new Free book, ‘‘Patent Protection.” 
Forty-eight pages of interesting facts. Tells how 
Patent Laws protect you; kind of sketch or model 
needed; sim le steps to take without cost; how 
successful inventors have secured financial assist- 
ance: shows interesting inventions; illustrates impor- 
tant mechanical movements. Other men have read 
and profited by this book. With book we also send 
Free Evidence of Invention form, that you can 
establish date of dis ‘losure. Prompt service, 


use tc 
special deferred re nt pias 


reas nable fees, 
Strictest secrecy. Thirty-seven years *xperience. 
_— st references. Write us today ~The fa ts in our 

00k are worth money to_the man with a goo¢ 
invention. Address: Victor J. Evans & Co. > Reate- 
saree Patent ny a 208-A Victor Build- 
ing, Washington, D 
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* IT COSTS $25,000.00* EVERY WEEK 


to bring you EDDIE CANTOR'S Sunday half-hour. 


® STILL YOU DO NOT GET 100 PER CENT ENJOYMENT! ONLY 


BY READING RADIO GUIDE CAN YOUR ENJOYMENT OF EDDIE'S 
SHOW—OF ANY RADIO SHOW—BE 100 PER CENT! 
@ FOR RADIO GUIDE GIVES YOU THE MOST COM- 
PLETE, THE MOST ACCURATE PRO- 
GRAM LISTINGS IN AMERICA! 


ALSO— 


you must KNOW the stars who en- 
tertain you, the behind-the-scenes 
stories of the programs you hear— 
And that's what RADIO GUIDE 
brings you ! !! 


RADIO 





GUIDE | 
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Get Your Copy TODAY - - - 10 cents _ on 

ON SALE at All News Stands - - - Now! reat 


*Estimated 
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A Dream Ship Puts to Sea 


(Continued from page 28) 

The white man in the 
East has educated the natives to 
the belief that it is sacrilegious 
for a white man to lift his fin- 
ger to do anything for himself. 


praying. The captain held a lit- 
tle bell which he rang rhythmic- 
ally, chanting a prayer aloud 
while the crew joined in. The 
mate raised a conch shell to his 
mouth as I watched, and it emit- 
ted a loud bellow. I am not one 
to interfere in anyone’s customs, 
so I went and sat down patiently, 
watching the fair wind go to 
waste. After about an hour of 


| bell ringing and conch blowing 
| and all the other appurtenances 


of sea-going Hindu prayer, they 
came out from their retreat, 
daubed lime whitewash on their 
foreheads as further propitia- 
tion to the gods, and made sail 
once more, prepared for the 
worst. 

It may have been the praying 
that had its effect, but in any 
case we made a fine passage to 


| Colombo, with no sign of the ter- 
| rible 
| friend in Pamban. We carried a 
| light northeast monsoon wind 
| until 


storm predicted by our 


near the Ceylon shore 
again, then had light land and 
sea breezes to waft us along gen- 
tly down the coast. 

Personally our relations are 
going to be very good. They are 
very respectful and eager to do 
things for me. They anticipate 
my wants and are almost too so- 


“That's Sadie, 





licitous. 


So far I have had a hard time 
doing anything aboard ship ex- 
cept look ornamental. If I start 
to help on a halyard it is “No, 
Master.” If I order them to let 
me take the wheel for a while 
they are completely upset and 
go around with a curious wor- 
ried look, until they get me once 
more comfortably seated in my 
deck chair. It will be quite a 
while before they accept the fact 
that I take an active part in the 
sailing of the ship. When my 
wife arrives to join the ship 
there will be incipient mutiny 
when she starts to take part in 
the steering. 

So the dream ship is at last 
a reality. She has even made 
her maiden voyage and is now 
ready for the shipyard and all 
the work that must be done to 
make her into what she should 
be. I am anxious to see the re- 
sult, but confident that she will 
be the most beautiful ship afloat. 
And so I have named her the 
Florence C. Robinson for my 


wife. Which is very fitting. 
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our Wednesday mirage—You should 


see Sunday’s.” 
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STEADY, GERVAYSE, 
YOu’RE WOBBLING! 





PERHAPS A BIT MORE 
STARCH IN THE ANKLES SIR- 
<< 





GERVAYSE, OH} GERVAYSE/ 











OOPS/- SORRY YOu 
DID'NT WAIT, SIR- 


NEVER HURRY LIKE THAT, 
SIR/ FOR EXAMPLE —— 





SKATING,SIR, 1S POETRY 
TRANSLATED INTO MOTION 
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AREDRIPPERD/S, __. 








Solution to Problems 
On Page 29 





Willed: 17 Horses 

Mr. Beezul placed his own 
horse with the others into the 
stable (just to illustrate his an- 
swer). Using the lowest com- 
mon denominator, the _ willed 
shares added up to 17/18ths. 
The other 1/18 was Mr. Beezul’s 
own horse. He dealt out the 
horses thusly: 9 to James, 6 to 
Peter, and 2 to William, who was 
very small. Fair enough? 
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Victorian Party 

There were 20 ladies and 
gentlemen present. 

The ladies made 380 bows to 
one another, the men 90 to one 
another. Ladies and gentlemen 
exchanged 400 bows, and bowed 
to the chaperon 30 times. Total: 
900 bows. Chaperons, as far as 
the Victorian’ archives disclose, 
made no bows. 
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Innkeeper and Travellers 
There is something fishy. The 
second occupant of the first bed 
is not the eleventh man. The 
eleventh man, if he had to depend 
on the innkeeper’s ingenuity, 


would have to sleep standing up, 
leaning against a mantelpiece, 
or against a bar. A bar, prob- 


ably. 
* * *% 


Horse Lose Race 


It really wasn’t very profound. 
He just told them to exchange 
horses. They took his advice, 
thereby settling the will with 
swiftness and decision. 


Cryptogram 


‘Tis no earthly evil, but sim- 
ply abysmal, this predilection 
for heavy drink on celebratory 
eves. 


Sells 19 Features 
in Six Months 


“T have sold, up to date, 
nineteen features to the 
Detroit Free Press and 
have been made their cor- 
respondent here,’’ writes 
Mrs. Leonard Sanders of 
218 Union St., Milford 
Mich., on completing the 
N.1.A. course. Her skil- 
ful handling of feature 
stories was the reason 
given by the editor for 
her appointment. Mrs. 
Sanders’s first feature was 
sold less than four 
months after she enrolled 
with N.LA. 


How do you 
KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 





Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it ts 
so easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
some time when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’’? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg 
does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a 
writer until he (or she) has been writ- 
ing for some time. That is why so many 
authors and writers spring up out of the 





newspaper business. The day-to-day ne- 
cessity of writing—of gathering material 
about which to write—develops their tal- 
ent, their insight, their background and 
their confidence as nothing else could. 
That is why the Newspaper Institute 


of America bases its writing instruction 


on journalism—continuous writing—the 
training that has produced so many suc- 
cessful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER 
based on the 
Method. It starts and keeps you 


writing in your own home, on your own 
time. Week by week you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at 
work on a great metropolitan daily. Your 
writing is individually corrected and con- 
structively criticized. A group of men, 
whose combined newspaper experience to- 
tals more than 200 years, are responsible 


training is 
Copy-Desk 


Institute 
New York 


for this instruction. Under such sympa- 
thetic guidance, you will find that (in- 
stead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly de- 


veloping your own distinctive, self-flavored 


style—undergoing an experience that has 
a thrill to it and which at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your 


feelings articulate. 
Many people who should be writing be- 


come awe-struck by fabulous stories about 
millionaire authors and therefore give lit- 
tle thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or 


more that can often be earned for material 
that little time to write—stories, 
articles business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on 
the impulse of the moment. 


takes 
on 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test This tells you whether you possess the fun 
jamental qualities necessary to successful writing 


instinct, creative 





acute observation dramatic 

imagination, ete. You'll enjoy taking this test. The 
coupon will bring it, without obligation Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 
 aalieeatieeelielieesiitietentiestientienlontatentetntetiedtenh. 
l Newspaper Institute of America } 
\ One Park Avenue, New York } 
t } 
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How Did You Get Through the Week? 


By Charles B. Driscoll 


M* ARTHUR BRISBANE was 
one of the hardest and 
steadiest workers I have known. 
I sat near him in many a po- 
litical convention. While others 
wallowed in bored persiflage, 
BRISBANE wrote. At the 
HARDING convention in Chi- 
cago he first used a quiet type- 
writer, and was the only 
respondent there who went on 
typing while speakers spout- 
ed... In latter years, BRIS- 
BANE wrote bushels of banal- 
ity and tripe, but which of us 
will be able to do even that— 
and sell it—at 72? Do you 
realize how Death has changed 
our world of words? ROGERS 
and BRISBANE out of it for- 
ever and HUEY LONG’S 
violent taking off removed a 
noisy factor in news and pol- 
itics . . . And all this brings 
to mind SIMEON D. FESS 
who died at 75 lately . I was 
with ROGERS at the Kansas 
City convention that nominated 
MR. HERBERT HOOVER. 
FESS was being introduced, an- 
nounced, talked about, adver- 
tised. The name stuck in the 
peculiar brain of ROGERS. As 
he went about, chewing gum, 
looking at the floor, he repeated 
in mock-stentorian manner, 
“SIMEON D. FESS!” as though 
it were some kind of silly 
joke BILL LENGEL was 
camping outside WILL’S door, 
to get him to do an article for 
Smart Set, but WILL escaped 
through a back way many 
times ... Finally, BILL jumped 
into WILL’S taxi, headed for 
the polo grounds. All the way 
out, BILL kept asking WILL if 
he’d write a short piece for 
Smart Set. ‘WILL’S only an- 
swer was, “SIMEON D. FESS!” 
He would laugh meaninglessly 


cor- 


as he _ repeated the magic 
name... BILL did not get the 
article BRISBANE was 


read, only one writer, I 
think, writing daily to a bigger 
audience. It takes years to build 
up such a readership, but BRIS- 
BANE had the power of MR. 
HEARST and his salespeople al- 
ways squarely behind him. In 
39 years the HEARST papers 
and syndicates never wavered in 
their loyalty to the spectacular 
writing editor. That’s teamwork 
that wins in this country 

The most generally mispro- 
nounced word in America is ad- 


widely 


dress. When I’m asked by tele- 
graph girls, taking messages, 
“What’s the ADdress, please?” 


I always reply, “The adDRESS 
is so-and-so, but there 
ADdress.” Wonder whether it 
does any good... 


IS no 


Further nominations for the 
Constitutional Convention: 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 
AMOS PINCHOT, HENRY J. 
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ALLEN, JOHN DEWEY, 
PETER WITT, COL. THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT, UPTON 
SINCLAIR. That’s 27 I've 


named altogether, and you may 


make your own additions ... 
FRED C. KELLY lives on an 
enormous farm near Peninsula, 
Ohio, and when he piles up too 
much money in the bank he buys 
another adjoining farm, sows it 
to grass, and goes back to his 








pipe, and 


smoking a 


writing, 


drinking beer .. . His best little 
book was How to Lose Your 
Money Prudently. He hates 


bankers . ... My favorite niece, 
LILLIAN BLOOD, returning 
from weeks in Atlanta, agrees 
with me that that is one of the 
most highly civilized towns in 
America ... Though San Fran- 
cisco, Charleston, Wichita, Phoe- 
nix, St. Paul and New York are 
prize cities, each in its own 
special character . .. I suppose 
you know that HARRY RICH- 
MAN did not become the idol 
of Broadway after he spilled 
the gasoline. I’m told that cus- 
tomers who have imbibed a glass 
or two sometimes shout from 
the tables, Yes, but why did you 
dump that gas? It’s almost 
impossible to regulate our hates 
in this Spanish war, since there 
are Spaniards on both sides... 
I'm willing to concede that 
they’re even up on atrocities... 
I can remember when Spaniard 
was a fighting word. 1898. A 
gentle old Irishman in our town 
was ostracized from all society, 
even among those who attended 
church with him, because he 
said, Well, the Spaniards aren’t 
so bad. They always helped the 


Irish against England . And 
do you remember when millions 
of Americans swore, with up- 
) 4 
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raised hands, so help them God 


in their greatest need, that they 
would never buy anything made 
in Germany? Could a man 
be prosecuted for perjury for 
violating that oath? But I 
incline toward the Quakers in 
oath matters. I think oath-tak- 
ing is mostly superstitious sur- 
vival of primitive magic ... I 
saw B. C. FORBES the other 
night, dressed up in kilts, and 
I'll swear there was heather in 
his hair. He was born in Aber- 
deenshire, and is now almost 57. 





one whose middle 

PEDERATE, which 
seems original enough... 
FREDERIC J. HAS ‘KIN, at 64, 


He has 


name I< 
1ailic 45 


son 


is not only writing newspaper 
copy every day, but is still 
traveling about the country, sell- 
ng it GEORGE GROTE, 

historian and philosopher, rec- 
gnized, along with all who knew 

his work, that he had a giant 
intellect. His brain, dissected 
I was found to be 


under his will, 
sually small. Proving what? 
« + . 


My money is on PACELLI 
for next Pope of Rome... but 
I doubt that he'll have the bene- 
fit of many prayers from Royal 
Oak, Michigan, prior to the con- 
clave . . . A humorously philo- 
sophical book could be written 
by someone who has time and 


inspiration to make friends with 
in the zoos. 
With Apes 


Call 


big simians 
it Interviews 











And I've wanted to see 
a humanized story of the saints 
the calendar, done by a per- 
son rather neutral on religion, 
but not scoffing. I'd call it Saints 


wate 
aiwavs 


of God, or, if you like it better, 
Still The i Were Saints . I 
toss it to you, Mr. Publisher, 
with compliments of your vol- 
unteer editor-at-large The 
game manufacturing people 


should lose no time getting out 
a game called Abdication. The 
object is to marry the king to 
the heroine without abdicating, 
but the hazards and handicaps 
include princes, dukes, gossips, 
politicians, prejudices, divorce 
proctors, mountains, rivers and 
money. Oh, ves, you can sell it 
all right ... A periscope to give 
the driver a clear view ahead on 
the right, behind when backing 
up, and of the curb when park- 
ing, is the most essential gadget 
not vet available on automobiles. 
It is thoroughly practical, not 
difficult to provide, and is lack- 
only wong of shortage of 
magination. The first manufac- 


n 


S 


turer tt reads this and acts 
will bless me—but won't pay 
me ... MRS. ALBERT EIN- 
STEIN was an emotional, ex- 
citable woman, but she man- 
aged her husband’s business af- 
fairs well. I induced MR. EIN- 


STEIN, on a visit to America 


at the height of his fame, to 
write a piece for the papers. 
When FRAU EINSTEIN 


learned the amount to be paid, 
she was happy. Now we can 
have a refrigerator for the first 


time! she said. That was the 
beginning of prosperity for the 
poor Professor. He wrote out 
his Theory on parchment and 
sold it for $2,000 to a rich man 
who gave it to Yale ...A book 
I like: The Autobiography of 
G. K. Chesterton. I treasure a 
caricature of himself he drew 
for me on the fly-leaf of one 
of my books. The book is about 
buried treasure, so G. K. 
sketched his big head, with wide 
hat and glasses, emerging from 
desert sand: Underneath, he 
wrote, Buried, but not a treas- 
ure. G. K. CHESTERTON 


Most touching story of the 
old year: From Rock Island, 
about the collie that spent 13 
years vainly waiting at the ele- 
vator shaft in St. Anthony’s 
Hospital for the return of 
FRANCIS McMAHON, his mas- 
ter. There were love and faith 
and hope, hard to match even 
among dogs ... 1 would like to 
know how many copies of Gone 
With the Wind have been sold 
to carriers . you know, those 
people who buy a popular book 
to carry about in public, to im- 
press beholders. I know that 
Anthony Adverse and WILL 
DURANT’S Story of Philoso- 
phy owed much of their circula- 
tion to the carrier trade. I have 

friend who wore out or mis- 
placed three copies of DURANT, 
and never read more than chap- 
ter headings and a few lines 
about the sex life of some philos- 
opher ... A desperate device for 
cable or phone 
OF WINDSOR an 


getting publicity: 
DUKE 


the 





offer of a few millions for his 
memoirs or for an appearance 
in a show, circus, debate 

So we return to the business of 
watching Congress and the Leg- 
islatures make more laws, and 
the papers will be full of pos- 
turings of the politicians . 
But wise TOM REED said, “One 
of the greatest delusions in the 
world is the hope that the evils 
of this world can be cured by 
legislation.” And one of the 
evils that legislation has not in- 
timately touched is all this un- 
employment. So I play CAS- 
SANDRA for a moment ... Do 
not put too much trust in a pros- 
perity that is co-existant with 
wide-spread unemployment ° 
It was a wonderful holiday sea- 
son but how did you get 
through the week? 
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They Love, Honor—and Work Together— 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, Charles and Anne Lindbergh, 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, Ely and Josephine 
Culbertson, by Ruth Arell. 
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ALERT! SOPHISTICATED! 


Scooping the news of each month into one 
lively issue replete with features every modern 


EVE needs, wants and gets! 


MODERN! NATIONAL! 


Newsy, intimate, accurate pictures of to- 
morrow's fiction, fashion, beauty, home life 


and the theatre. 


INTELLIGENT! COSMOPOLITAN! 


Embodying articles of general interest and 


including features of a definite Jewish con- 


sciousness. 


FASTIDIOUS ! 


The eternal woman finds her many-faceted 


nature reflected within its pages. 





WANTED 


Cw 


Contributing Editors for EVE 


Experience Unnecessary 
3S 


EVE wants you to write articles and stories, paragraphs, news items and 
such editorial material that you think should be in your magazine. We will pay 
$50.00 for full length articles or fiction stories of not more than 2500 words 
that are accepted and published. 

EVE will pay $10.00 for acceptable ideas for articles and special features 
which we will write and credit you with sponsorship. 

EVE will pay $3.00 for every paragraph and news items of a minimum of 
200 words which is acceptable for publication. 

EVE will pay $10.00 for every idea that is accepted in improving the con- 
tents of the magazine. 


EVE will help in the editing of your manuscripts for publication. 


As a contributing editor, EVE'S office is your office, EVE'S address is your 
address. When you visit New York, EVE will be your headquarters. We shall 
aid in arranging for your hotel reservations and entertainment. We shall 
endeavor to get you, at reduced prices, tickets for the theatres. We shall 
endeavor to get you tickets for radio broadcasts. 


Contributing Editors 


1. Should be regular readers of EVE. 


2. As a special inducement in order to completely familiarize you with 
your magazine, we offer you the opportunity of a six-month subscription to 
EVE for only $1.00. Pin $1.00 on the below coupon today and thus open an 


avenue to a career. 


3. Immediately upon receipt of your subscription we will send you a Special 
Contributing Editor's Guide for preparing material for EVE. 


DO THIS NOW 





Please enter my CONTRIBUTING EDITOR'S SUBSCRIPTION for EVE. 
Six Months One Dollar 


Name 
Street . 
City 
State _. 


EVE PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
New York, New York 


80 Eighth Avenue 
M-P-1 





The Biggest, Most Practical Book of 


GARDEN INFORMATION 


EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE AMATEUR GARDENER! 
THE 


Garden Encyclopedia 


At last, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! Answers 
every question about your garden that you are likely to face, in simple 
non-technical language, in convenient alphabetical arrangement that 
enables you to turn instantly to just the facts you want. No more need 
to search through dozens of incomplete books for information. Now 
every point that puzzles you is explained briefly, clearly, authoritatively 
in this one book. Its scope is amazing; it covers every problem of 
planning, planting and caring for your garden. NEW from cover to 
cover and right up to the minute! 


Nearly 1400 Pages -¢- 750 Pictures 
10,000 Authoritative Articles 


Complete pronouncing guide for every plant subject. 
WRITTEN BY AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL EXPERTS 
Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B. S. A. 


How, When, and Where to Transplant 
How to Condition Soil and Fertilize 
How to Overcome Pests and Diseases 
How to Plan a Garden for Beauty and Success How to Store Roots, Bulbs, ete., for Winter 
How to Care for and Cultivate How to Prune, Disbud, etc. 
How to Cultivate Indoor and Window Boxes 


WHATEVER YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
YOUR GARDEN IS INSTANTLY FOUND HERE! 


Page Size 6 x 9 inches 














How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, Shrub 
How to Select the Best Kinds 
How, When, and Where to Plant 











Written for the Climate, Soils, Seasons and Methods of All Parts of the U. S. 


Ornamental Trees 


Annual Flowers 

Classes 

General Charac- 
teristics 

Easy to Grow 
Varieties 

Hard to Grow 
Varieties 


Hardy Types 
Half-Hardy 
Types 
Selection 
Grouping 
Germination 
Tables 
Starting Indoors 
Planting Dates 
Planting Methods 
Transplanting 
Thinning Out 
Fertilizing 
Watering 
Pinching 
Cultivation 
Varieties of 
Flowers 


Flowering Bulbs 

For Spring 
Planting 

For Fall Planting 

Roses 

Flowering Shrubs 

Ornamental Vines 


est, 


Be 


Fruit Trees 
Berries 
Hedges 
Lawns 
Preparing Soil 
Rock Garden 
Water Gardens 
Evergreens 
Wild Flowers 
Window Boxes 
Fertilizers 
Vegetables 
Pests 
Diseases 
Soil Preparation 
Hot Beds and 
Cold Frames 


Garden Planning 

Tables 

Succession Plant- 
ing 

Winter Storage 

Old Fashioned 
Garden 

Transplanting 

Pruning 

Tools 

Shows and Ex- 
hibits 

Fences and Walls 

Ferns 

Cactus 

Greenhouses 

Grafting 


A Whole Shelf of Garden Books 


How to Prune a Rose Bush Spring and Fall 


One of the many expertly drawn diagrams in The Garden Ency- 
clopedia. This great book shows as well as tells you how to do 
everything. 750 illustrations, including 250 half-tones, as practical 
and easy to understand as the text which accompanies them. 


in ONE Up-To-Date Volume 


garden book complet: rll that most gardeners will ever nee 


Philadelphia Inquire 


“Here is the d for 
what they have or dream of 
“‘Unquestionably the of its kind that has come down our garden 
path for some time find done so beautifully it’s a joy to study it! Readable 
type, splendidly printed, substantial paper and above all, text worth reading!”’ 

New York World-Telegram. 


GARDEN PLANS FREE 


A beautiful 16 page booklet in color containing Garden and Land- 
scape Plans sent with the Garden Encyclopedia. Keep it FREE in 
connection with book. 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE! 


You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special pre-season price of $3.65. 
Price will go up later. Just sign and send the coupon now, with no money, to reserve your copy. 
We will notify you when the volume is ready to ship. Then send $1.00 deposit and the GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free garden plans, will be shipped prepaid for a week’s examination. 
If you are not delighted, return it and your dollar will be refunded at once. If you keep it, your 
deposit is your first payment and you pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month. 


SPECIAL PRE-SEASON PRICE $465 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 3= 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 
Dept. 271, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, one copy of the 


oreatest book 


Garden Encyclopedia. Notify me when ready to ship and I will send 
one dollar deposit. Ship fully prepaid for one week's examination 
If I return the book you will refund my deposit at once If I hese it 
the deposit is my first payment and I will se nd $1.00 each month until 
the special pre-season price of $3.65 (plus a few cents postage) is 
paid. Garden Plans are to be mine free. in connection with the book 

(if full cash book will he free 


return privilege, of course.) 


a 


accompanies order, 
Same 


sent postage 
Name 

Address 

City. ; ‘ . State 

Check if you wish beautiful artcraft binding for $1.00 more. 
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